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More Books for School Libraries. 


We continue our list of desirable books for ScHoOoL LIBRARIES with the following additional titles by 
popular authors. The retail price is one dollar for each book, but we will make special terms to School 
and Town Libraries and to parties buying in quantities. Each volume illustrated, and strongly bound in 
English cloth, Any volume sold separately, 


Old Rough and Ready. Young Folks’ Life of Gen.| Good and Great Men; Their Brave Deeds and Works. 
Zachary Taylor. Women of Worth, Whom the World Loves to Honor. 
+ Young Folks’ Life of Generel Andrew) 4 Quaker Among the Indians, in Peace and in War. 
¥ The Whules We Caught, and How We Did It. 
Young Folks’ Life of Napoleon House Winile; or, The Child. 
The Svamp Fox. Young Folks’ Life of Gen. Francis Inn of the Guardian Angel; or. The Russian General. 
Marion. The Patriot Boy. Being a Popular Life of George 
The Mill Boy of the Slashes. Young Folks’ Life of Washington. 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 
The Great Expounder. Young Folks’ Life of Daniel 
Webster. 


The Bobbin Boy. The Early Life of Gen. N. P. Banks. 
The Border Boy, Being a Popular Life of Daniel Boone, 
The Printer Boy; or, How Ben Franklin made his Mark. 
Dick Onslow Among the Red Skins. By W. H. G. Kingston. | Daring Deeds of the Old Heroes of the Revolution. 

The Young Middy. By F.C, Armstrong. The Old Beil of Independence, and Other Stories of the 
The Cruise of the Frolic. By W.H. G. Kington, Revolution. 

The Life Boat. By R. M. Ballantyne. The Father of His Country. A Young Folke’ Life of 


Washington. 
Antony Weymouth. By W. H. G. Kingston- : Washi Iks’ Life of 
(reat Men and Gatiant Deeds. By J. G. Edgar. 


Lafayette. 
Jarns of an Old Mariner. By Mary Cowden Clarke. The Great Peace Maker. A Young Folks’ Life of Penn. 
Schoolboy Days. By W.H. G. Kingston. Poor Richard's Story. A Young Folks’ Life of Franklin. 
Sand Hills of Jutland. By Hans Christian Andersen. 


Dora Darling; or The Daughter of the Regiment. By 
The Cabin on the Prairie. By Dr. C. H. Pearson. Jane G. Austin. 


Planting the Wilderness; or the Pioneer Boys. By James | The Year's Best Days. By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. 
D. McCabe, Jr. Dora Darling and Liitle Sunshine; or Outpost. By Jane 


The }¥ P er. he North . By Dr. C. H. 
Peareen. Live Boys in Texas. Ry Arthur Morechamp. 


Twelve Nights in the Hunter’s Camp. By Rev. Dr, | Live Boys in the Biack Hills. By Arthur Morechamp. 
Williau: Barrows. Paul and Persis. By Mary E. Brush, 

The Young Invincibles. By 1. H. Anderson, Young Trail Hunters. By 8. W. Cozzens. 

Battles at Hume, By Mary G. Darling. Crossing the Quicksands. By 8. W. Cozzens. 

In the World. By Mary G. Darling. Young Silver Seekers. By 8. W. Cozzens. 

Golden Hair. By Sir Lascelles Wraxhall. Wild Scenes of a Hunter's Life. 

Anecdotes of Animals. By Mra. Lee Noble Deeds of American Women. 

Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles and Fishes. By Mre. Lee. Pioneer Mothers of the West. 

The African Crusoes. By Mra. Lee. Galliver's Travels. 

The Australian Crusoes. By Mra. Lee. Esop's Fables. 

The Australian Wanderers. By Mra. Lee. Cast Away in the Cold. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. 

Around the World in Eighty Days. By Jules Verne. Willis the Pilut. Sequel to Swiss Family Robinson. 

Winter in the Ice. By Jules Verne. The Arctic Crusoe. By Percy B St. John. 

The Wreck of the Chancellor. By Jules Verne. The Prairie Crusoe. A Story for Boys. 

Adrift in the Ice Fields. By Capt. Charles W. Hall. The Young Crusoe. By Dr. Harley. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT FREE BY MAIL 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers - - - BOSTON 


For Best Work 


In the Schoolroom, the successful teacher desires the 
best appliances and aids that text-books can supply in 
awakening and sustaining the interesting of pupils — such 
books as 


Maury’s Geographies, 

Davis’s Reading Books, 
Holmes’ New Readers, 

Lippincott’s Readers, 
Venable’s Algebras and Geometry, 

Sanford’s Algebra, 


Venable’s New Arithmetic, 
Sanford’s Arithmetics, 


Clarendon Dictionary, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, 


Knoflach’s German, 
Etec., Ete. 


For information concerning these and other popular 
text-books, teachers are cordially invited to address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
* 43, 45, 47 E. Tenth Street, New York. 


NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


By the Author of “A Pot of Green Feathers.’ 


OBJECT LESSONS ; 
Words and Things. 


Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 50; uniform with “A Pot ef Green Feathers. 


This work was published at the suggestion of Hon. Wm. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, 
and will, we are sure, prove a worthy companion volume to its famous predecessor. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Abbie G. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 

The lessons are the most interesting, and inspire the pupil with a love for the science. It is the 
most artistically illustrated and most beautifully and substantially bound volume of the kind i the 
trade. By mail, $1.00. 


Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic Reader, for use in classes of the 


second grade. It induces the child to think of the word it reads. It gives readiness in the use of 
arithmetical language. It gives the child a vocabulary for expressing ideas of number work. It 1s 
one of the best means of teaching a child to get thought from print. How much time a child 
requires to do this well! It gives readiness in the fundamental operations, which is invaluable in 
the whole course of mathematics. It affords excellent drill in learning complete statements, It 
affords drill in the exact meaning and use of arithmetical phrases. It affords drill in words, 
numbers, and their various ways of combination. It avoids “drag” in recitations, and incom- 
plete and uncertain statements. The questions and answers are admirable, and cover we'l the 
subject, It contains a large amount of “sight work.” The “slate work” is a good means of 
driil, not only in number, but also in language work. Price by mail, 20 c's. 


CHICAaGO, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 2°7 979, 388 Ave. 


. (We published in April, in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, a new 
Announcement. | Plane Geometry, entitled BRADBURY'S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY. Price, 75 


cents. 


Recent Publications: 


A copy will be mailed for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 
Brapspury & Emery’s ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, $108 ; ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PaPERS, 50 cents ; 


CocGsweL.’s Lessons 1n Numper, 25 cents. Descriptive circulars on application. 
TELOMPSON. BROWN CO., Publishers, Boston. 


| 


« American Graphite” | 


of American Industry. 


PENCILS 


| A High Grade Product 
| 


EQUAL If NOT SUPERIOR TO FOREIGN GOODS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


See that your Pencil is stamped “ American Graphite.” 


If you are not familiar with these pencils, mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.| 


Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, &e, 


We will send to any Teacher who will mention 
this Journal, our Special School Price List, 
gust issued, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
GF Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


° tsa Brain and Nerve Food, its basis the Ox Brain and Wheat germ. 
For thirty years successfully used for the cure of Nervousness, Las- 
situde, Prostration, loss of Memory, Brain fatigue, weakness of 
the Lungs, and as a restorer of the Vital Forces. It aids wonderfully in the Bodily and 
Mental growth of children, retards old age. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Druggists or by mail ($1), from 56 West 25th Street, New York. See : Or, 
that this signature is printed on the label. + + \ 

CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
A most valuable remedy for the immediate relief of Influenza, Cold in the head, Catarrh, 


Hay Fever, Sore Throat, Earache, and impaired Hearing. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail on application to us, Price, 60¢., payable in postage stamps. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, cz 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, ond ovders A 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOL Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


For Sale by 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av. Chicago 
J. B. LippIncoTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Philosophical Instruments for Sale. 


Over 200 articles belonging to the estate of the late Prof. E. L. Avery, of Brooklyn, New York, includ- 


To Preserve 


The richness, color, and beauty of the 
hair, the greatest care is necessary, 
much harm being done by the use of 
worthless dressings. To be sure of hay. 
ing a first-class article, ask your drug- 
gist or perfumer for Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
It is absolutely superior to any other 
preparation of the kind. It restores the 
original color and fullness to hair which 
has become thin, faded, or gray. It 
keeps the scalp cool, moist, and free 
from dandruff. It heals itching humors, 
prevents baldness, and imparts to 


THE HAIR 


a silken texture and lasting fragrance. 
No toilet can be considered complete 
without this most popular and elegant 
of all hair-dressings. 

‘My hair began turning gray and fall 
ing out when I was about 25 years of 
age. I have lately been using Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and it is causing a new 
growth of hair of the natural color.””— 
R. J. Lowry, Jones Prairie, Texas. 

“Overa year ago I had a severe fever, 
and when I recovered, my hair began to 
fall out, and what little remained turned 
gray. I tried various remedies, but 
without success, till at last I began to 


USE 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my hair ig 
growing rapidly and is restored to its 
original color.””— Mrs. Annie Collins, 


Dighton, Mass. 
“TI have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for : 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 


ing two Electrical Machines, with Leyden Jars and other apparatus for explaining the effect of atmospheric 
eleetricity; Air Pump with glass receivers, Theodolyte, Level, Celestial Globe, Microscope and Objects, 
Magic Lantern with movable astronomical Slides, Orrery, and over one hundred smaller articles adapted 


Apparatus, 


D> for use in schools. 


MAUGER & AVERY’S, 


On exhibition, after May ist at 
564 Atlantic Avenue, Boston (near N, Y. & N. E. R.R. Depot.) 


Pure 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Chomicals.| JOSEPH 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
TT’ THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
G' LLOTT S 303, 404, 604 EF, 351, 


170, GO1 E. F., 332 
STEEL PENS. “end his ether pen 


‘Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


An Extraordinary Razor 


Has been invented % the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grivding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaviug a luxury. It is creating a 
eat excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. §200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. ry | razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the eee | place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 


AWARDED 


Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation. 


The Elliott Cresson Medal 


(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 
447 and 449 Rast 524 St., 
NEW YORK. 


$5 to $15 2 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
Ni} tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
| Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for cirou- 
ars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co,, Columbus, 0, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


simple cure, which he wil] mail free to his fellow suf- 


R i 

ILE The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
no salve: no suppository. A victi Dimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
: PP 4 ‘disc im trie Write for ¢ ‘atalogue and Prices, 

ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,N. Y. 


in vain avery remedy has discovered a BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


SCHOOL DESKS ries, 


SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Blackboards, 
Crayons, 
Erasers, 


For Catalogues and Prices address 


United States School Furniture Company 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Morphine Habit Cured in*10 
to2 daze. No pay till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, 


307-309 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. I am forty years old, and 
have ridden the plains for twenty-five 
years.”—Wm. Henry Ott, alias “Mus- 
tang Bill,” Newcastle, Wyo. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists Every where. 


VACATION : 
WHERE 


AND HOW. 


Tired teachers 
are debating the 
question: Where 
matters little, — 
How demands 
consideration. 
Why not try it awheel ? 
The finest exercise and 
most enjoyable pastime. 
Better than hunting or 
fishing ; healthier than 
lolling in a hammock; 
cheaper than a horse. No 
need to say so if you hare 
tried it, and one trial will 
convince any one. 

Shall we help you select a machine? Call at 
nearest Columbia Agency and get a Catalogue, 
or two stamps will secure it by mail. 


POPE MEG. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 


Branch Houses : BOSTON. 
12 Warren 8St., New York, 


291 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Factory, Hartford, Conn. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 

SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

MAPS, GLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 

852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bares’ Machizers. 


Machinery: 


d and 
Lathes for Scroll 


g 


etc. Speciall 

Training 

aD anua 

Schools. Spec 

prices to Educational Institutions. — 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 


CO., 
949 Rusy ROCK PORD, 
FOR SALE 
A fine new Hammond Typewriter, at a barat 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
(Room 8 Bomerset Bosto> 
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MAY-SONG. 


BY M. E. C. 


We two would a-Maying go, 
Heich-ho! ho! ho! 
Not where Nature sweet scents do so beguile, 
She can naught do but blush and smile the while, 
Ah, no! no! no! 
Bat where gay Cupid, with love-laden bow 
Dimpling, aims at all who a-Maying go, 
Heigh-ho! so! ao! 
We two would a-Maying go. 


YE SCHOOLMASTER MEDITATES, 


Ye schoolmaster sate at ye welle worne deske, 
Yeo summer vacation had comme; 

Ye birche and ye rule were hung on ye pegge, 
Ye urchins had left on ye fleete-footed legge, 
And ye master hummed softly a songe. 


Ye thoughts meditative were filling his braine, 

Ye hard, o’erworked organ, so longe, 

Of ye long idle weeks when ye salarie stoppes, 

Yet ye wants they increase lyke ye sandes in ye boxe. 
And ye bills they keepe running right onne. 


Ye lack of harde cash smote ye master falle sore, 

Ye while he was humming ye songe; 

Ye White Mountain excursions, and thynges by the score 
Yt ye school papers praise, but ye purse doth deplore, 
Fille ye master with sadness falle stronge. 


Ye sleek man who rales o’er ye big city schoole, 

In ye office so snugge and so warm, 

Far away from ye noise of ye troublesome boyes 

Yt ye schoolmarme must heare tho’ she scarcely enjoyes. 
Has ye creame, yt he workes not ye farme. 


Thus thought ye goode man as he sate at ye deske, 

Ye daye when ye school worke was donne, 

And ye tune yt he hummed made him doubly depressed. 
Ye refraine of which was, ‘‘ Rest, ye weary one, reat ’’— 
Yet in idleness, rest found him nonne. 


Ye years three score were impending before, 

When ye master should be onne ye shelfe, 

Yet no competence wonne for ye life’s setting sonne, 

When ye days should be free and ye cares shoald be nonne, 
And ye thoughts should be far beyond selfe. 


But ye master he saide, as he thought and he prayde 
O’er ye lotte which to himme seeméd harde, 
** Ye goode Lord on hyghe who ruleth ye skye, 
Knows what's meete for his mortals far better than I; 
And ye crowne of rewarde which now seemeth not nye 
May be ye ‘ welle donne’ in ye mansions so hyghe, 
When ye servants account to their Lorde.’’ 
— Boston Transcript. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Anna Benneson McoMauan: It is idle to think of 
reading a book saturated with deep thinking without 
doing a little thinking ourselves. 


Supr. Wm. H. Maxwe ut, Brooklyn: The apparent 
lack of interest taken by the public in their schools is one 
of the strangest social phenomena of the times. 


Pror. Jacos Coorrr, Rutgers College: All instruc- 
tion and discipline should be pursued with a view to 
make men better all around. Hence the discipline in 
knowledge must not be severed from the culture in re- 
ligious truths. 


G.Srantey Hatu,Clark University : Every educational 


reform and every improvement has been the direct result 
of closer personal acquaintance and deeper insight into 


the life and needs of the young. 


Surr. C. E. Mexeney, Somerville, Mass: The chil- 
dren for whom vacation schools are designed not only 


and acquire habits of idleness and truancy, but also be- 
come the most unteachable pupils in our schools. 


Surr. S. E. Briaas, Grand Haven, Mich. : While the 
kindergarten teaches few of the distinctive lessons usually 
given in the early days of school life, it prepares the 
papils to learn their lessons with double ease and alacrity. 


SUPERINTENDENT Bauwiet, Springfield, Mass.: If 
one of the functions of the public schools is to make loyal 
American citizens of the children of foreigners, certainly 
the teaching of our country’s history would seem to be 
the most effective means of accomplishing this purpose. 


Supt. T. W. Macrarn, Quincy, Jll.: The charge is 
often made that the public schools are Godless; but I 
have never known one of these schools in which the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, the immortality of the soul, 
and the accountability of man to his Maker for his con- 
duct in this life, are not impressed upon the minds of the 
pupils. 

JosEPHINE C. Lockr, Chicago, Illinois: By seeing 
how all subjects are interwoven each with each, teaching 
them in their relationship and finding them everywhere, 
the teacher will realize that they are not separate and in- 
dependent, but dependent and helpful. Instead of more 
crowding there will be less crowding, instead of less time, 
more time, where formerly there was antagonism there 
will be harmony. 


TWO KINDS OF DISCONTENT. 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


There is a discontent that comes of a morbid tempera- 
ment, or a discontent arising from a desire to use higher 
knowledge, manhood, and influence. The first kind leads 
a person to relinquish ambition, enterprise, and indomi- 
table purpose. He sits down disheartened by his environ- 
ment, and is out of sorts with the world generally. He 
becomes morose and irritable, so that his room, to all 
associates, is better than his company. He is unhappy 
for no other reason than that he has allowed his morbid 
disposition to take the reins. His usefulness is at an end. 
He can be of no real service to any one. His life is a 
failure. He is the man whom Milton thus rebukes in his 
“ Comus ” : 

‘© What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ? ’’ 

But he who is not content with present acquisition, and 
aspires to something higher, nobler, better, is another 
sort of man. The best attributes of his character must 
come to the front in order to realize his lofty ideal ; 
while in the other type of discontent, the noblest faculties 
are kept in the background, and all that is small and 
shiftless pushes to the front. Anybody can cultivate this 
last kind of discontent, for it requires neither tact nor 
brains ; but the best quality of manhood and womanhood 
is indispensable to satisfy him whose spirit is restive to 
soar. The world’s great workers were never content 
with present achievements. They longed for something 
higher, and so struggled mightily for it, enduring hard- 
ships, overcoming opposition, surmounting great obstacles, 
until their highest hopes were realized. This was true of 
the great men who now control the destiny of nations,— 
the world’s worthies, who are honored for what they are 
and what they have done. They may be men of genius, 
but nothing less than indomitable purpose to rise higher 
ever gave it notoriety. If inertness, love of ease, or irres- 
olution, had characterized them, they would have been 
unknown to fame; the places that now know them would 
not have known them at all. Longfellow’s “ Psalm of 
Life ” expresses beautifully the spirit of the man who is 
dissatisfied with present attainments :— 

‘* Let us then be up and doing, 


With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 


have a long summer in which to fall into bad company 


Learn to labor and to wait.’’ 


No. 18. 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS.—(L) 


BY W. A. ROBINSON, DUDLEY SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

It is significant when a city like Boston, always con- 
servative, comes to the conclusion that her school system 
is incomplete in an important particular, and at once sets 
to work to supply the deficiency. Such has been our 
recent experience, and our neighbors have hardly ceased 
to wonder at the meaning and length of the steps taken. 
Our schools have been open to the criticism that the 
brains of the pupils were alone to be considered by the 
teacher. The body was ignored or, when brought to 
notice, repressed. I suppose no more exquisite torture 
was ever devised than obtained in the old district 
school where little children were compelled to sit in 
cramped positions for long periods of time with no means 
of mental or physical activity. Nor was it much better 
with the older pupils ; they assumed in school almost any 
position of body, often such as flattened the chest, 
rounded the shoulders, or elevated one above the other, 
and exaggerated the tendency of the sitting posture to 
retard the circulation. So it is no wonder that, breath- 
ing the vitiated air of the unventilated schoolroom, the 
tendency should have been to produce ugliness of dispo- 
sition, surliness of temper, and sluggishness of mind. 
That deformities were not more common as the result of 
such conditions, we can only give the credit to the short 
terms and the long vacations full of many exacting duties. 
That deformities have been altogether too common, and 
that school life has been partly to blame, witness the posi- 
tions assumed by these children when in repose, reading 
and writing, and of their parents when gossiping during 
their hours of leisure, and when manhood and woman- 
hood approaches, the very general resort to brace and 
corset to correct the carriage. 

This condition has been equally true of the boasted, 
progressive city schools, and is to-day true to a very large 
extent. At least, all we have to show as our contribu- 
tions to meet the observed indications are certain charac- 
teristic games to be played during recess, and out of 
school time, the military drill, and certain showy move- 
ments of the body and limbs known as calisthenics. A 
few considerations will show how impotent these are, 
either singly or in combination, to give anything like 
physical training to all school children. 

In the secondary schools, when laying the foundations 
for an education, we do not let the ready readers do all 
the reading, those quick at making computations correctly 
do all the arithmetic work, or the good penmen write all 
the copies; but we are to give all the pupils in a certain 
grade, training in certain parts of branches that are the 
basis of all education. You will observe that all the 
popular games are of a vigorous sort, and give exercise 
to such as are already vigorous, and able to endure the 
shock of personal contact, or escape it by fleetness or 
agility. You will search in vain in such games for the 
hollow-chested students, or those of retiring, quiet dis- 
positions who preéminently need physical training if they 
are to fill out half a life of usefulness. 

I need not speak of military drill as a general school 
exercise for physical training, for it is manifestly suitable 
for adults alone. 

If physical training is only a show, like other shows, it 
should be accompanied by all the arts known to the 
showman to complete the illusion. There should be 
music, apparatus, costumes, and dramatic posturing. All 
these usually accompany calisthenic drills and hold an 
important place. If they are a good thing, why have 
they not the same value in other school work, when we 
are supposed to be training our pupils mentally? Our 
trouble has been, and still is, that we have not true con 
ceptions of what trained bodies are. Muscle has been 
the object sought, now of the arms, now of the legs, now 
of the back, or the toes, or even the jaws, rarely of all 


the muscles of the body. And the tendency of the pop- 
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ular sports of the day is in the same direction, to enlarge | the children themselves and all her efforts seem nobly 
single muscles or groups of muscles. Others measure seconded by her subordinates. ui 

the benefits to be derived from a system of exercises by| At Mimico, a euburb of Toronto, is located an ¥ wf 
resulting perspiration. It would be as reasonable to|trial school, provincial, yet under the care of the loca 


i i ived before becoming crim- 
the ferocity of a dog by the amount of his bark,|board. Here boys are receive efor ' 
ai utility of mn es i its rambling and squeaking. | inals, in time to correct such tendencies if possible. This|the chandeliers, and floats above some of the school. 


We often forget, too, that physical training is as neces- school is conducted on the cottage plan, 80 oo the cot- wong The a Pada a how > 
sary for the girls as boys. Indeed it is more necessary | tages, shops, farm buildings, school, and principal’s home, | ma 8 o make 
because even the most vigorous of them are restricted to| there was quite a settlement. The boys looked very ight, Py 
a few out-of-door games and all must be satisfied often | comfortable and tidy in their gray uniforms with a touch|factured from an a “ - mn oth, strung 
with the exercises of their domestic duties, supplemented |of red in collars and eaffs. They do the house work | on straws. Another form o the 
with short and infrequent promenades. ander the supervision of a matron, make their own clothes drawings, in colored crayons, on t e : ards. In- 
Physical exercise is not necessarily physical training. | subject to the direction of an experienced tailor, learn to| deed, in all the lower grade rooms, er pas exception of 
any more than exercising the mind is always mental handle tools in the carpenter’s shop, and assist on the/a small place for the teacher’s ae i ——e are . 
training. Education, training, is one thing wherever farm. The school work to be seen here is fully equal to} covered with these often beautifu ee es. Possibly i 
found. That man is wisely trained and is educated who| that of similar grades anywhere in the city. thase attractive rooms may have something to do with the 
ean bring into immediate, vigorous action all the powers} The school buildings in Toronto compare favorably | excellent discipline. ; : ' 
of the body, mind, and soul, the lower always subordinate | with those of any city of equal size in the states. The neues or _ bend drawing has become neither a 
to, and serving the higher power. yards are covered with plank and out of door recesses are “feature ’ nor a fad in Toronto, but the pupils do a 
It is an historic fact, I believe, that the Swedish sys | indulged in by most of the grades. When the bell strikes great deal of copying and in this art show much pro- 
tem of educational gymnastics has thus wisely trained at|for admitting pupils into the buildings, they form in| ficiency and skill, as many are able to enlarge with ac- 
least two generations of Swedish children; and there are squads in the yards and march in four or more abreast. | curacy the copied drawing. Plain sewing is taught to 
now to be seen in many Boston schools, indications of | Dismissals are effected in the same orderly manner. It} boys and girls alike, in some grades. Oue cherry-cheeked 


great benefit to children being trained by the same system. would be diffeuli to dispose of such numbers more quickly {little girl gave me a doll’s apron she had made, so [| 
and quietly. Marching seems popular in the Toronto|could show the ‘ Americans” how nicely Canadians 


Patriotism is shown in the schoolroom decorations, 
The British flag abounds in all sizes and ages. It bright. 
ens every room, adorns the ever present picture of Queen 
Victoria, is folded about the often seen portrait of Sj; 
John Macdonald, is draped about the clocks, hangs from 


_ schools. The children fall into step naturally and yet I|could sew. Toronto has the government system of text- 

IN THE TORONTO SCHOOLS.* heard no instrumental music in any of the grammar| books, hence only one set of any kind, is allowed for a 
BY ABBIE P. OSBORN, ones. nutans TRAINING SCHOOL | Schools, outside the kindergartens, unless [ exeept an oc- grade. These books are far from being the best thing in ; 
—_ _ —- the schools, their exteriors are not attractive, their inte- i 
My pleasure was great when I learned that the board riors not fascinating. : 
would allow me one week for visiting schools, and this bo the 


pleasure was not in the least diminished when the re- 
mainder of the message was delivered, namely, that the 
board would like to have me go to Toronto, because the 
report had been brought to Saratoga that the synthetic 


reading. This is taught by the phonetic method, and ; 
the power the children gain, to recognize words by means 
of the sounds, which compose them is certainly remark- 
able. The teachers claim that reading is getting thonght, 


method of teaching reading used there, produces results 
greatly to be desired. Accordingly the afternoon of 
December 4th found me en rowte and the noon of the 5th 
saw me in Queen Victoria’s dominions with a quiet Sun- 
day between my easily accomplished journey and the 
week of school visiting. 

Saturday evenings Inspector and Mrs. Hughes are “ at 
home ” to the teachers and their friends. Judging from 
the number present, their manner and conversation, thes 
informal, ‘homey ’’ receptions are greatly enjoyed. They 
no doubt serve to strengthen the pleasant relations exist 
ing between Mr. Hughes and his teachers. 

The absence of street cars, newspaper hawkers, boot 
blacks, and the like, on Sunday in Toronto, reminds one 
in a vague way of the millenium and leads him to wish 
for its speedy coming if the day is a sample of that time 


and thought is not so clearly and easily gained if the 
mind is absorbed, or partially so, in the mechanical work 
of recognizing words, hence word recognition must be- 
come automatic. In order that this may be so, the let- 
ters after a certain order, together with the sounds they 
represent are first taught, then the sounds are combined 
and words built until, when the alphabet is mastered, 
which is done the first year, the child can recognize and 
understand all the words in his own vocabulary besides 
nearly all others. ‘he children are rarely allowed to’ 
read orally from books or cards, but after looking at the 
text give the substance in their own words, or write it 
and read their own productions. At the very first the 
little ones are allowed to give the sounds when writing on 
their slates, or reading from the board. This produces a 
short series of odd noises, not in the least inharmonious 


The business of the week began Monday morning with 
one half hour in the vagrant school. This school is for 
the benefit of those unfortunates whose home training or 
lack of it, irregular attendance, habits, and life in general 
render them undesirable members of the common public 


or order disturbing. After becoming somewhat familiar 
with the different letters and sounds they represent, this 
“out loud” work is abandoned and nothing but thinking 
sounds is permitted. 

Connected with, and as an aid to this reading are 
various expression exercises, or ‘vocal gymnastics” as 


dren from the kindergarten age upward. Miss Howe,| h 
the principal, was receiving money from one class, in casional mouth organ and a comb covered with tissue|*®ey are called. These consist of representations of 


payment, as inquiry revealed, for clothing which had|?*P°™ Military drills are given by a master, and 
come into her possession and which she disposed of to the the teachers are military 
children for a merely nominal sum, simply enough to “file, about fase,” te. — 
encourage a spirit of independence. In the kindergarten On entering any of the classrooms, a stranger is not ee re nwvieners near paredccnacaigaeenatd 
about fifty little ones were busy making gifts for their 
parents and friends which should adorn the wonderful|™°Te Pairs of eyes. ‘The pupils appear unconscious of a|teacher has her own chart, made by herself and so 
Christmas tree so soon to grow right in that room, with- range presence until the teacher says “Class, I wish to| Specially adapted to the class she is serving. Some of 
the mon a introduce to you from Whereupon all these charts were very dainty and ingenious as well. 
them had ever known. The “newsboys’ class” is a dis- stand, the girls make a courtesy, the boys give the mili-| In Canadian schools religious instruction is compulsory 
tinetive featnre of this school. These boys looked hard, tary salute. After this seats and work are instantly re-|so the opening exercises are made up largely of prayers 
sumed. extempore or prescribed, the reading of the Ten Com- 
The kindergarten is a part of the pablie school system | mandments and other Scripture and the singing of some 
and the spirit it seeks to develop manifests itself in the hymn. Each session closes with a prescribed prayer oF 
spontaneity shown by the children, in all grades, when |invocation, very short and applicable. 
requested to do or try. The Toronto teachers, following the example of In- 
Fortune takes in her “ fellows” is appreciated by them The “ tonic sol fa” is the system used for teaching spector and Mrs. Hughes are both cordial and courteous. 
and they repay her by an interest in the work of the vocal music, and the results, as heard in the schools of They take pleasure in showing their work (and why 
school, which if spasmodic is genuine while it laste, and Toronto, must be gratifying indeed to the believers in| should they not?) and answer one’s questions in the most 
threatens sometime to become permanent. = ge The Canadian children must, as a rule,|kindly way without once acting bored. In reviewing ™Y 
My mental query as to why a woman should be in| *¥° ft ; sweet voices and take pleasure in using them,|remembrances of that helpful week I can almost hear the 
charge of such a school was answered during that half for the singing was excellent, Patriotic songs seemed to|air of “Canada Forever,” or “God Save the Queen,” 
hous, It weubd bo dificelt to faa any ene whoee influ- produce the happiest tones and it would be impossible] and feel that codperative spirit with which all connected 
ence over human nature would be so helpful as Miss not to feel something of the enthusiastic, loyal spirit in| with the Toronto schools seem blessed to a greater or less 
Howe's. She knows the homes of the children as well as es eel ecallaeetiny It frequently oc-|degree and which, without doubt, tends to make those 
Extracts trom read before the Saratoga Co, Teachers several Canadians who really classrooms places where one may find plenty of sunshine 
Association and gain inspiration for his own work. 


Miss MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND, 
school. ‘There were about three hundred of these chil- Princip City Normal School, Columbus, O. 


like many of their kind one encounters in the streets of 
large cities. Their teacher gave the information in 
somewhat above a confidential whisper, that they were “fine 
fellows” and in their profession rather superior to news- 
boys in “The States.” The genuine interest which Miss 
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HOW TO FRAME QUESTIONS. 


BY PAUL B. OTIS. 


It takes a wise man to ask questions that a fool can 
answer. This statement is just as true, but not as often 
realized, as the common saying, that a fool can ask ques- 
tions that a wise man cannot answer. ‘Teachers are more 
apt to perceive the soundness of the second statement 
than of the first, possibly because they themselves are the 
victims of questions from this lower source. All who 
have not overlooked the truth of the opening sentence 
will readily admit that questioning is an art. Like most 
other arts, however, questioning is more easily discussed 
than learned. The following practical suggestions may 
perhaps contribute something to the wisdom necessary in 
questioning simple minds. 

The ideal teacher always knows why he is asking a par- 
ticular question. Generally his aim is either to find out 
what the scholar knows or to arouse the scholar’s mind to 
gain new knowledge by thinking out an answer. For each 
of these purposes the question must take an appropriate 


form. 
When the aim is to find out what the scholar knows, 


the question must be so framed that the answer will 
show, not the scholar’s power of work, but the amount 
and kind of work already done. Although nearly all of 
that questionable process known as “ hearing lessons’ is 
carried on by the use of this form of question, the result- 
ing evil associations can not obscure the real value of 
questioning of this kind. In some way the teacher must 
learn what the scholar actually knows. The chief requi- 
sites of this form are that the question be clear, direct, 
and definite. Excessive length and complexity must be 
avoided. Other things being equal, questions of the 
‘“‘whether,—or ” form are better excluded. Many short 
and simple questions give better results than fewer that 
are Jong and unduly comprehensive. Concise questions 
save time, and their answers give a clearer and fuller 
idea of what the scholar does and does not know. Only 
definiteness in the question can bar out generalities in 
the answer. The question must be such as to limit to 
the relevant and possible answers; without revealing the 
answer’s content, it must prescribe the form. The ques- 
tion is not a hook upon which the scholar may hang al- 
most any idea that he can disentangle from his miscel- 
laneous stock, but is a closed lock ; if the scholar has not 
the one key that fits he cannot conceal the lack. Specific 
questions bring precise answers. 

The second general aim, to stir the mind to self-activ- 
ity, requires greater skill in question-framing. If the 
form just discussed is utilitarian, this is artistic. To 
arouse the scholar’s attention, several devices may be 
used. Frequently questions may be so constructed as to 
excite curiosity. Both a skillful and unskillful question 
may reveal to the scholar his own ignorance; but the 
former awakens a desire to know the true answer, the 
latter simply discourages. Again, knowledge of the 
answer may be made to eeem personally desirable. In 
this case the question may be so stated that self-respect 
demands that the answer be known or learned. The 
question may also be made to appear so simple a matter 
that its answer should be known by every one of even 
average information. Sometimes the question may be 
given a personal reference. For instance, the question, 
‘* What are the elements of popularity in Dickens’ style?” 
may be changed into the personal form, “ Why do you 


_ like to read Dickens?’ A scholar that would give up in 


despair the consideration of the objective qualities of the 
style called for by the first question, would hesitate to 
own that he did not know his mind well enough to per- 
ceive what pleased it. Often especial attempts at original 
answer may be secured by the simple announcement that 
the question about to be given out is hard. In this and 
similar ways an indirect challenge is made. 

There are two general suggestions, more neglected 
than novel. First, whenever possible, ask the question 
before assigning it. This order keeps the whole class in 
suspense until the name of the scholar is called. Every 
one is thus compelled to pay attention at least to the 
questions, Further, each member of the class, knowing 
that there is a chance that the question may be assigned 
to him, takes advantage of the brief time before the name 
is called, to think of the answer or of the way in which he 
should try to reply. 


The second suggestion applies especially to the assign- 
ment of questions of the second form. The class recita- 
tion is made smoother and more interesting, if, without 
noticeable distinctions, the questions are distributed ac- 
cording to the ability of the scholars. The hardest ques- 
tion should be assigned to the brightest members of the 
class, and the easier to those less gifted. This method, 
employed with tact, prevents many of the troubles arising 
from the inequality of scholarship in a large class. The 
dull minds are saved from discouragement and the bright 
ones from impatience. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


We do little oral reading in life, but we teach it per- 
sistently. 


PRONUNCIATION should be a special school exercise as 
much as spelling. 


Lone Istanp City, N. Y., was the first to American- 
ize the French sehool savings bank. 


Manvat Traininc.—The greatest field for manual 
training is illustrative construction. It includes all kinds 
of making for the better interpretation of the other 
studies ; in science, the construction of physics apparatus 
and the molding and painting of natural objects studied ; 
in the geography, the molding and drawing of geograph- 
ical forms; in history and literature, the making of 
models of objects treated in the text, such as pyramids, 
Indian wigwams, etc. Bat illustrative construction has 
its faults and we find the remedy in manual training of 
the positive form, called sloyd. In these two, I think, 
we find the sum of manual training, one being the com- 
plement of the other.—Watrer J. Kenyon, Master of 
Sloyd, Cook County Normal School, Illinois. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING.* 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.] 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS.—(1.) 
BY PROF. E. H. HALL. 


The teacher of physics must be interested in the sub- 
ject. It is not necessary to have read all the authoritics, 
nor need the elementary teacher be in perfect touch with 
the most recent advances ; it is essential, however, if the 
teaching is to be safe, that he shall have mastered the 
elementary principles and have a perfect command over 
them. Beware of newly acquired facts. Think much 
both in and about the subject, its relations to the student’s 
needs in every respect. Consider whether any point is 
really worth the time given it, or is it taught merely be- 
cause it is in the text-book. Nowadays the young mind 
is discriminative. The child begins very early to be 
asked what he wants and why he wants it. When the 
child can see no use in anything that he studies it is time 
for his career as a student, to end. 

Physics is valuable for its own sake and the teacher 
should appreciate this, as well as its utilitarian side. 
Read the lovers of the sciences, as Tyndall and 
Tait. On the other hand, its utilitarian value should be 
made as great a3 possible, so long as it does not interfere 
with the pupils’ intellectual growth. Beware of becom- 
ing dull and unpractical. Seek advice from teachers in 
kindred lines and see the subject from their point of view. 
Ascertain what the class already know. Boys pick up a 
great deal of information, so that it is not uncommon to 
find them ahead of the text-book, and sometimes the in- 
structor on some points. Information, too, is accumulated 
from successive classes. 

The instructor called upon to teach physics must 
choose between the lecture with table experiments, and 
the laboratory method. His preference will probably be 
for the latter if modern and progressive, but some cb- 
jections have to be overcome. ‘The cost of the labora- 
tory and equipments should give the least trouble. It is 
inexpensive compared with the old-fashioned table ap 
paratas. Five hundred dollars should furnish the labor- 
atory for a class of average size. Twelve beginners are as 
many as the teacher can oversee satisfactorily at one 


* Lectures delivered before the students of Harvard College. 


time. The practical spirit of the time is in favor of the 
introduction of physics into the curriculum, and this is 
usually brought about easily. The greatest difficulty is 
in securing adequate time for supervision. The labora- 
tory requires much more time than the old lecture-table 
method. Do not undertake this method with a large 
class. Divide it into sections, or if it must number 
twenty-five or thirty at once in the laboratory, by all 
means secure an assistant. 

There were advantages about the old method. It was 
vastly better in giving a general, connected view of the 
whole range of the subject, where the laboratory method 
leaves large gaps, as ordinarily employed. Combine the 
two, if the best results would be secured. In the labora- 
tory take a few typical, carefully selected experiments, 
and from these occupy the surrounding fields, touching 
on the points lying between them. Too often the labora- 
tory trained pupil fails to draw the application from the 
experiment he is performing, and to note its connection 
with other facts. The performance of the ordinary lab- 
oratory pupil is surprisingly disappointing when he is 
confronted with a new problem or a written test. The 
latter is often objected to, yet it proves very well the de- 
gree of intelligence with which pupils do their work. 
The pupil must be made to think while he is working and 
also between the hours spent in the laboratory. Give 
each pupil a distinct task, and make him face it by 
himself. 

There are some advantages in having pupils make their 
own apparatus, but the pupils who do this most satisfac- 
torily will be very likely to do nothing else. It isan en- 
dowment which it is not the place of the physical labora- 
tory to develop. The general form of observation is not 
especially developed by physics. People observe what 
they are interested in, and so far as it interests, observa- 
tion s cultivated. What physics gives is aid in under- 
standing almost all other sciences, with an increased 
mentai activity, a stronger grasp on fundamental princi- 
ples and a command on life in all its directions. 


THE TEACHING OF BOTANY.—(IV.) 
BY PROF. GEO. L. GOODALE. 


The subject of germination, exemplified in fruits and 
seeds is one of the most interesting with which the botany 
teacher deals. The sole use of the fruit to the plant is 
for scattering the individuals, represented by the seed it 
contains. The structure and development of fruits can 
be studied throughout the year. Some sort of edible 
fruit is always obtainable, and in addition there is a large 
class of canned and bottled fruits which are available. 
Cherries are so used in the Harvard elementary course in 
botany. The peas and beans are also useful. Botan- 
ically, a fruit is a ripened ovary containing the seeds. 

The essential in fruit study morphologically is to con- 
sider it as a ripened ovary. In the peach there is the 
stone seed, the pulp, and the skin. Ask from what part 
of the ovary these come. The stone is the interior wall 
of the ovary, and the pulp the exterior. In the orange 
we have a more complex case. The skin is the ovarian 
wall, and the seeds are the ovules. The pulp is the 
growth of a large series of hairs on the inside of the 
ovary. This is seen more easily in the young orange. 
Starting with an apple or cherry blossom, sections can be 
drawn, perhaps twice a week, thus tracing the stages of 
growth till the fruit is ripe. 

Morphology, the study of the relationships of the fruit 
to its adaptations, is the more natural mode of procedure, 
and is of-much greater interest than the study of anatomy, 
by which we study the number of parts to the fruit, the 
color of the skin, ete. View the fruit by the light of its 
origin. In studying adaptations, have reference to use, 
and particularly to the way in which the form is related 
to its function. The fruit is developed to meet the need 
of dissemination. A plant’s power of reproduction is 
tremendous,—perhaps sixty during a single season would 
be an average number. If these all grew, the plants 
would be terribly crowded. The result is that every 
clant has some way of scattering its seeds. The best 
way to teach this subject well is to know it thoroughly 
and sympathetically. Read such master writers upon it 
as Darwin. Sir John Lovell’s Flowers, Fruits, and 


Leaves is very cheap and very good.” Miss Newell’s 
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books can be very strongly recommended. To the natu- 
ralist there is no mystery in nature. This subject, which 
looks so difficult, is easy if we will only approach it in 
the right manner. There are but four agencies employed 
in scattering seeds,—water, wind, animals, and projection. 
All fruits are either indehiscent, scattered as a whole, or 
dehiscent, when the fruit remains on the plant and only 
the seeds are given out. Jn the latter class, the seed is 
the thing we must study, as the important thing is to 
have the seeds scattered. The wind scatters the seeds of 
most of our trees. Seeds for this purpose must be light. 
There must be some sort of a surface to oppose the wind. 
Pupils will quickly find this out by themselves. Nature 
is one of the very greatest of economists. She seldom 
puts too much material into her work. Pupils will 
quickly become interested in noting that the fruit of trees 
is generally winged, while shrubs and herbs show a 
marked difference. The latter have elaborate plumes. 
Why? The fruit on a tree starts far up in the air, while 
the herbs, as the dandelion, must have their fruit raised 
as well as carried. Find out what part of the ovary is 
formed by the plume. We do not now know why their 
“ gails’’ are made out of the different structures, but they 
all are formed from some preéxisting part of the plant. 
In the milkweed this is the surface of the seed. 

In our climate the scattering done by water is not con- 
spicuous. Seeds destined for such a means must be light 
enough and so formed that they will float. They must 
be protected from the rotting action of the water. The 
cocoanut will float unharmed for months upon salt water. 

Boys will appreciate especially the part animals play in 
scattering seeds, and girls as well if they pick the burrs 
from their brothers’ clothes. The hooks, or spines, catch 
in the fur of passing animals, and are carried long dis- 
tances before they become free. Many other seeds will 
stick to the feet or feathers of birds. The sole reason 
for the bright color of fruit is that they may attract 
animals, and especially birds. Have pupils observe that 
until the seed is ripe the fruit is always the color of the 
surrounding foliage and so not conspicuous. The seed 
itself is always indigestible, and so is not destroyed when 
the fruit is eaten. Find out what is the origin of the 
pulp in apple, cherry, ete. Give a few of the brighter 
pupils separate fruits to observe. Have them make draw- 
ings and preserve the fruit during the summer. This 
method is used very largely in the Harvard laboratories, 
one pupil teaching the others. Thus they will find that 
in the watermelon the pulp is placenta, while in the orange 
it is formed by the growth of hairs. 

When the fruit remains on the plant, the seed is scat- 
tered in some definite way. It is easily shown in the 
schoolroom how the violet shoots its seeds out by the 
pinching which is caused by the ripening walls. The in- 
genious pupil can easily, perhaps too easily, show how 
this is done by bits of whalebone. The “ Touch-me not” 
is a very common example. The pea shows this well by 
the tough diagonal band in its pods. Whenever the seed 
is projected, it is rather heavy, with reasonable limits, for 
the same reason that a lead shot goes further than one of 
any other substance. 

There are a great many plants for which we know no 
good method of dissemination. In all cases, have the 
class note the correlation of adaptations. The entire 
structure of the seed bears directly upon this particular 
purpose. For example, in edible fruits the seed is either 
too smooth or too hard for the teeth to injure it. The 
tough skin makes it indigestible. The plants of to-day 
are victors in a struggle for existence. This is the philos- 
opby which explains the entire subject. This is shown 
very plainly in the tropics, where the struggle has been 
much more severe. There are many plants of which the 
teacher should tell the pupil; e. g., the rose of Jericho, 
resurrection plant, and the “sand box,” which is said to 
explode with the sound of a pistol when it discharges its 
seeds. Then there are the plants which resemble animals, 
—the castor bean, which resembles the beetle. These 
are swallowed by birds, but their tough coats prevent their 
being digested. Another resembles a caterpillar. Notice 
also that plants have a power of discrimination. Even 
our common plants can distinguish differences in pollen 
when our best microscopes fail. Above all, keep the 
pupils interested while they study the question from its 
two sides, the mode of dissemination, and the nature of 
the locomotive agencies, 


- LIFE LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 


rted from Class- Work of LymMAN D. Sm1TH, author of “Appletons’ 
Standard Penmanship 


Nore.—The cut of the horizontal ellipse which appeared in the 
penmanship lesson in issue of Feb. 18 was accidentally inverted. 

Exercise 1v Muscutar Movement.—The Inward 
Motion.—This horizontal ellipse form is on the cover of 
primary movement books and will also be found in the 
large movement books. The idea is to limber up the 
arm, and get it moving laterally, and forward and back. 
It is cne of the simplest motions. 

Sit fronting the desk. Take an easy position, so that the 
power can work into your arm. If you bring any stric- 
tures into your arm, elass, you will constrict the move- 
ment. You know how it is in throwing a bail; you must 
get a good easy swing. Now, pens lightly to paper. 
Wind around from left to right in the same orbit. If 
your pens scold, it is because you are not touching both 
nibs of the pen-point equally and lightly. When you get 
into the right movement, the ovals almost seem to write 
themselves ; they evolve so easily under the pen-point. 

This is an exhilarating movement, waking up the life 
in the arm and chest. The muscular movement drill 
drives out sluggishness. 

What does the orbit of this oval show, class? ‘ Move- 
ment,” “ Power,” “Skill,” are variously answered. Have 
all of you power in your arms? There is a wide differ- 
ence in your work. If I had never seen you before, or 
looked into your books, I could pick out while you are 
writing the pupils whose work would show the best. I 
should see that you all had power; but those I picked 
out would be the pupils who had power under control. 


Now the third answer is apt at this point. Power under 
control shows skill. You want to get the control of your 
muscles, and this repeated winding around is training 
them right into steady movement. Think of the form of 
your horizontal ellipse, and try to get a good revolution 
of the arm in about the same orbit. The variations in 
the orbit make the nest of lines. 

I will let you link some of these ovals. Wind down- 
ward in a larger orbit, then swing into the same orbit as 
the preceding one, and you will get your second linked 
oval. Swing down broadly again, and wind into the 
same orbit as the second, and you have your third linked 
oval. 

The motive of the linking exercise is to inculcate light 
touch of the arm. Pupils might be able to write the 
single oval exercise with some pressure on the arm; but 
the linked oval exercise is the test of the light bearing of 
the arm. 

I want you to feel that your arm is buoyed up, that it 
floats, almost, in order to get the sense of drag out which 
weighs it down and chains it to the desk. Buoyant, float- 
ing, are the words for the arm.4 Allow no drag, no heav- 
iness. This isa motion on which you have to make an 
important group of capitals. O, D, EH, and C are all 
made on this inward swing. 

It will readily be seen how something of the freedom 
from the larger gamut of this movement exercise will 
work right into the reduced forms of the letters. This is 
the association of movement with form, which is so much 
needed by pupils in the schoolroom to-day. Even if they 
do not get entirely muscular movement, this practice will 
limber up their fingers in the combined finger and fore- 
arm movement. There will be some striking out in their 
writing. 

A Lesson Given in A GRAMMAR GrapvE.—Fig. 1 is 
® good opening drill for all the direct oval eapitals,—0O, 
D, H, and C. It teaches continuity of motion, and is 
evolved from the broader elliptical oval by carrying the 
long axis on to the writing slant. The inward swing is 


of capital O’s, out of which are evolved capital F, C, ang 
D. This continuous oval series prepares admirably for 
the special movement drill for each direct oval capital, 
It initiates the right trend of the special movement. 
What is your leading letter for practice to-day, ‘pupils ? 
“Capital #.” Why is this capital always found follow. 
ing capital O in your drill practice? “ Because it jg 
made up from the O curves?” What movement js jt 
also made up from? “The O movement.” What is the 
lower part of capital ? “A reduced capital 0.” 


Fra. 2. 


Now open your movement book and find the drill ex. 
ercise for capital ZH, and be ready to trace it with dry 
pens when I set the metronome in motion. Who can tell 
how many counts to give it? How many, Robert? “| 
think it has eight.” Right. When the metronome 
strikes five, all begin and trace the exercise many times 
without raising the pen or working the finger-joints. 
Roll your hand, letting the wrist play in and out of your 
sleeve, your third and fourth finger-tips making an invis- 
ible H under your hand at the same time. That was 
very well. Now take ink and try to make the exercise 
below the model ; and when you have made forty or fifty, 
you will have a good idea of capital Y and can make the 
letter itself. 

Unless the class has had extended practice in the mus- 
cular or rolling movement, many pupils will be found 
working the thumb joint and second joint of first and 


Fie.3. 


second fingers, the top of the penholder oscillating in the 
air. Whenever this occurs, set them to drilling on Fig. 1. 
It requires but little practice to get the roll of the hand 
in this exercise. After writing the special drill for cap- 
ital Z fifteen minutes, give fifteen more to cutting out the 
letter itself with some movement (Fig. 3.) Write a hun- 
dred and cross-write the page in the movement book, first 
letting the previous exercise get dry. The drill exercises 
must be written entirely with hair strokes, but a little 
shade may be given to the main line of capital Z. It 
may be asked whether pupils are expected to be able to 
strike these bold capitals in their copy-books and hit the 
spaced ruling with any precision. It is not expected that 
all or a great many can do it. But their capitals will be 
much freer, although made with a semi-finger movement, 
for having had the bold writer’s drill; and eventually 
they will develop the power to write after the manner of 
business penmen. The beginning should be made in the 
lower grammar grades. 

ILLusTRATIVE ANALYSIS OF CAPITAL H.—Like what 
small letter do you start capital H? “Like small o with- 
out the introductory curve.” Which way do you wind 
from the small oval? “To the left.” How much space 
do you leave at the left of the small oval? “A space as 
wide as the small oval itself.” What does the upper 
part wind into? “A tiny loop.” I draw this line down- 
ward midway through the small oval (see Fig. 2), What 
does it pierce? ‘The tiny loop.” Where does the line 
pass through the capital O part? ‘“ At center.” 

Be sure to have the beginning loop on the correct slant, 
and the tiny loop directly 
under it. If you carry the 
little loop too far to right, 
you get this result (see Fig. 
4). And if you do carry it 
far enough to the right, you 
get this result (see Fig. 5). 
For your test, draw the slant line and put capital Z on it. 
Then make your capital HY and test it by drawing the 
slant line through it. 


NorTE.—Drill exercises adapted to every capital will be found ir 


4. Fra. 5. 


simply accommodated to the main slant, making a series 


the mannal, 


| 
| 
| 
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THE HEAVENS IN MAY. 
[Adapted to mean, or clock time, and the latitude of Boston.] 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The Planets. 

Mercury rises as follows: May 17, 3h. 47m., morning ; 
May 20, 3h. 43m., morning (brightest) ; May 23, 3h. 
41m., morning. This will be the best opportunity of 
the season to see Mercury, rising as he does 50m. before 
the sun. Mars and the bright stars of Aries are about 
15° higher up or west of him, and Jupiter 15° still higher 
up from the horizon. 

Venus sets as follows: May 11, 11h. Om., evening ; 
May 21, 10h. 51m., evening. The eastward motion of 
Venus is rapidly diminish- 
ing and will soon cease te 
altogether as she reaches NortH 
that point where her mo- 
tion is in the direction of a 
tangent from the earth. 

Her apparent diameter at 
the last of the month will 


LAST 


JUNE 4 


be much greater than at the first. See above illustration. 
She is brightest on June 4, appearing as a large crescent, 
and will pass about 1° south of the moon on the 29th of 
May is in the constellation Gemini and about 10° south 
of Castor and Pallux. 

Mars rises as follows: May 11, 0h 22m., morning ; 
May 21, 12h. Om., evening. Until the 8th Mars will be 
about 5° below or south of the group of stars in the head 
of the Goat and on the 17th, 3° north of the moon. He 
will soon be one of the most prominent objects in our 
evening skies. 

Jupiter rises as follows: May 11, 3h. 16m., morning ; 
May 21, 2h. 41m., morning. A south-east diagonal 
through the square of Pegasus extended nearly as far 
again will pass through him. 

Saturn sets as follows: May 11, 2h. 36m., morning ; 
May 21, ih. 56m., morning. He passes less than 2° 
south of the moon on the 6th and is apparently stationary 
on the 26th, his motion being at that time directly 
towards the earth. 


Eclipse of the Moon. 


The moon will rise partially eclipsed on the evening of 
May 11. At no place on the globe will this eclipse be 
total for, as 
shown in the 
figure, the 
moon’s path is 
such through 
the earth’s 
shadow that a 
portion of her 
southern limb 
will be left out 
eclipse is great- 
est at a. In 
the United 
States east of 
Cincinnati the moon will rise partially eclipsed. The 
close will be visible as follows: Boston, 7h. 53m., even- 
ing; New York City, 7h. 41m., evening ; and Washing- 
ton, 7h. 29m., evening. 

This is the fourth return of this eclipse since 1838 and 
it will return again May 23, 1910, being total. Again it 
will return June 3, 1928, as a total eclipse, visible only 
west of the Rocky Mountains. (See star table, page 282.) 
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Always send money by check, money pr express money order, or 
for 


registered letter. Never use a bill or a 


WHO WAS, OR WHO IS?—(II.) 
ARRANGED BY KATHARINE WYNNE. 


21. O. P. F. 

22. Black Jack. 

23. The Swedenborg of Philosophy. 

24. The Brougham of the Western World. 
25. Old Mathematics. 

26. The Little Blackeyed Rebel. 

27. Captain Molly. 

28. Honest Abe. 

29. The Blind Preacher. 

30. Rosey. 

31. The Wagoner Boy. 

32. Mad Lee. 

33. Louisa. 

34, The Expounder of the Constitution. 
35. Lieutenant Jack. 

36. Old Reliable. 

37. The Temperance Poet. 

38. The Hudibras of America. 

39. Kill. 

40. The Pennsylvania Farmer. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


[Daring the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decided 
aid to teachers of mathematics of all grades. To that end we invite 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
methods, problems, solutions, etc. If any special difficulties are 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular subject 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion in this column by a fellow- 
teacher may be instramental in removing the difficulty. Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.’’ | 


16. What is the so-called golden section in geometry, and why is 
it so named ? S. E Kerr, Fravklin, Mass. 

In A Short History of Mathematics by W. W. R. Ball, page 41, 
is the following : ‘‘ He ( Hudorus) further extended the theorems on 
what was called ‘ the golden section’; 1. e , the division of a line in 
extreme and mean ratio.’’ L. M. STEVENS, Westerly, R. I. 


17. One of our prominent book-keepers tells me that accountante 
are exceedingly liable to make a mistake by transposing figures co 
that a difference appears where a balance is expected, or a greater or 
less difference than is expected. He also said that if that differ- 
ence be divided by 9, it would reveal whether the error were due to 
transposition of figures or not. Can the members of the mathemat- 
ical class tell him why this is so ? O. P. G., Lowell, Mass, 

If the two figures be represented by x and y, 10x + y = correct 
number; and x + 10y'= number with figures transpoeed. Sub 
tracting 9x — 9y, or 9 (x — y), = difference between correct and 
incorrect numbers. Hence, 9 is a factor of the difference if a mis- 
take is made by transposing figures. 

C. A. ToRREY, Mt. Vernon Ta. 


18, Please indicate the proper method of solving the following : 

(22— 2)+2x*(4—2)—2=—? 
G. WALDO WATERMAN, Lusk, Wyo. 

(22 — 2) + (4—2) —2=204+2 K 2—2=—22. [The 
original difficulty was probably with the term 2 « 2. It means 
that 20 is to be increased, nor by 2, but by 2 * 2.—Ep ] 

Correctly solved also by Miltona M. Keith, Lakeside, Cal., and 
A. A. Atkinson, Townsend, O. 


19. Bought sugar at 6} cente a pound; waste by transportation 
and retailing was 5%; interest on first cost to time of sale was 2%. 
How much must be asked per pound to gain 25%, ? 

J. H. Wiiu1AMs, Horn Lake, Miss. 

2%, of 6} cts. = fet. } = 6 ota, total cost per lb. 5% 
of 1 lb. = 54 Ib., waste. §$ — x5 = 4% Ib., to sell so as to gain 
25% on total cost. 125% of 6} cts. = 7$4 cta., selling price. 
734 + 45 = 8 ots. per lb. A. A. ATKINSON, Townsend, O. 

A. G. W., Lynchburg, O., and C. D. M. S., Greendale, Va, 
obtain the same result. S. B, Foster, Tuscaloosa, Ala., obtain 847 
cents, and Miltona M. Keith, Lakeside, Cal., obtains 8,’, cents. 


20, Given the base and perpendicular of a triangle, to find the 
side of an inscribed square, G. F. 0., Anhau/t, Texas 

Call the base of the triangle }, the perpendicular (altitnde) p, 
and the side of inscribed equare n. Then 2n? + n (p —n) + 
n(b—n) = bp (twice the area of the triangle). 


bp 
When a= E. Kesner, Hall Valley, Col. 
Solved also by H. G. W., Lynchburg, O.; Rowland Watts, 
Chestertown, Md.; C. Jacobus, Springfield, Mass.; C. D. M. S., 


Greendale, Va. ; and L. M. Stevens, Westerly, R J. 


Briers.—L. M. Stevens very properly oriticises our expression 
in the issue of March 17; viz., 75 2573: 


According to all accepted mathematical usage, the last three terms 
mean that the ratio of a to DO equals tbe ratio of 67 to 3; the 
entire expression forming @ continuous proportion. The author, of 
course, was careless in attempting to combine the forma! statement 
of the proportion and the value of the unknown term. There 
shoald be no excuse for such carelessness. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of a solution of Mr. 
Miller’s problem No. 12, by Prof. F. P. Matz, essentially the sanze 


as Mr. Metcalf’s, and very appropriately headed, ‘‘ Simplicity is 
the Soul of Mathematics.” 

To A. P. Brown, Bradley, Me.: With so much matter waiting, 
it is deemed unadvisable to print your solution of No. 15. Before 
reduction, the value of x involves the square root of 10, and since 
tbat cannot be exactly obtained, an exact answer is impossible. 

To J. A. M., Greenboro, Ala.: The paradox you mention was 
proposed in the JOURNAL Jaly 9, 1885, and explained in the issue 
of Aug. 27 following. If the publishers cannot supply those num- 
bers, we will print it again. 

To A. M. Duggan, Cochran, Ga.: As it first appeared, problem 
18 read, ‘“‘the equare of any odd number.’’ In the reprint for 
solution the word odd was accidentally omitted. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


236. AMPUTATIONS, 

Behead and curtail a pleasant qvality, and leave very small ; 
sects, and leave part of the head; round bodies, and leave part of 
the ear; malice and leave a hole in the ground; an adverb of 
place, and leave a pronoun; a vebicle, and leave a game; a young 
hog, and leave pungent; burden’s, and leave to inquire; witty, and 
leave to deface. 


237. CROs8-WORD ENIGMA. 
In lyre, not in harp. 
In witty not in sharp. 
In new, not in old. 
In crease, not in fold. 
In over, not in under. 
In lightening, not in thunder. 
In coffin, not in pall. 
_ Whole, a name revered by all. 


238. CHARADE. 

A little girl in school one day 
Would /irst her lesson o'er ; 

My second proved too much for her 
She gave it up before 


She’d hardly tried, and asked her third 
To kindly work it out. 

** Do it yourself,’’ the teacher eaid,— 
Then she began to pout. 


Bat after a while she tried and found 
That she could whole the task. 
So now she always tries herself 
“Nor does she others ask. 


239. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole is one of Washington’s Maxims and is composed of 67 
letters. 

My 10, 14, 7, 48, 44, 26, is a kind of roofing. 

My 2, 26, 65, 29, 36, 5, 67, 45, 33, 63, 9, 25, 13, one who 
deals in wonders or believes in them. 

My 1, 17, 28, 52, 40, 31, 42, 51, 62, to forbid by order. 

My 46, 3, 50, 37, 56, 60, one who gains favors by flattery. 

My 10, 35, 30, 21, 4, in Greek mythology the supreme jndge 
of the lower regions. 

My 22, 43, 6, 27. 25, 32, 66, 19, a body of forces equipped 
for war. 

My 11, 39, 58 38, 18, 25, to tamble and roll about. 

My 59, 57, 16, 24, a species of coarse cloth. 

My 55, 49, 54, 47, 13, a part of the body. 

My 34, 12, 61, 57, 8, a city of the United States and a tribe of 
Indians 


My 53, 41, 18, 64, 35, 5, ie dross. O. J. O. 


240. DousLE LETTER ENIGMA. 

* In Judge, who is solemn and grave ; 
In soldier, a0 hardy and brave ; 
In music, we hear at the ball; 
In courage, so needed by all; 
In ancestor, we may deride ; 
In nation, our boast and our pride; 
In pliable, so we can bend ; 
In te/ephone,—message we send ; 
In fints, which brings us the end, 
"Twice nine letters,—if these you seek, 
You'll find a paper which comes each week. 


ANSWERS FOR FEB. 11. 


226.—1. Hew. 2. Hat. 3. Mad. 4. Fort. 5, Fin. 6. Tin. 
7. Cat. 8. Rough. 9. Shed. 10. Dan. 11. Ram. 12. Era, 
13. Added. 14. Ate. 15. Fat. 16. Solo. 17. Sure. 18. Use. 
19. Finis. 20. Soft. 21. Old. 22. Men. 

227.—‘‘ A rolling stone gathers no moss.’’ 

228.—Goose.quill, washing, musician, sailor, door, ear, lane :— 
‘« A goose-quill is more dangerous than a lion’s claw.” 


229, — P 
T 0 P 
PONTIA BD 
P I AN O 
c R O 
D 


230.— Dragoman. 
Answers have been received from M, D. L,. Buell, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 5, 1892, 
Be considerate. 

SaratoGa, July 12-15. 

NARRAGANSET? Pier, July 5-8. 

THERE are 352,231 teachers in the United States. 


AN unattractive echoolroom is not in sympathy with 
the times. 


Do not blame the pupils for anything for which the 
weather is responsible. 


MicuiGan educators are planning for a World’s Fair 
Memorial Volume, to be prepared under the direction of 
State Superintendent Fitch. 


WE present to our readers a portrait of Miss Margaret 
W. Sutherland, principal of the City Normal Training 


School of Columbus, O. Miss Sutherland is a successful 


teacher and institute conductor and a well-known writer 
on educational subjects. 


Joun or Nassav, brother of William the Silent, wrote 
in the 16th century: “The States-General should estab- 
lish free schools. 
could ever be accomplished for God and Christianity. 
Soldiers and patriots thus educated are better than all 
armies, armories, alliances, and treaties that can be had 
or imagined in the world.” 


This would be the greatest work that 


STaTE SUPERINTENDENT KIEH of Minnesota, in his 
recent report on state high schools, compares the number 
of schools and attendance of 1892 with that of 1886. He 
states that there are now 19 first-class high schools in the 
state and none in 1886. There are now 30 second-class 
and 20 third-elass high schools as against 18 second-class 
and 40 third-class in 1886, making a total of 69 high 
schools now as against 59 in 1486. The whole number 
of pupils now enrolled is 4,202, of whom 1,031 are non- 
residents. In 1886 the total enrollment was 1.031, 785 
pf whom were non-residents. 


Woman’s InFLuENcE.—The Westminster Review pub- 
lished an article on American schools recently, in which 
is emphasized the fact that our pupils are much more 
obedient than the English, and that the discipline here is 
much less severe. The reasons assigned are the facts 
that boys and girls are as a rule educated together, and 
that our teachers are very generally women. The argu- 
ment is that boys behave better in the presence of girls 
and under the direction of women. Whatever other 
causes may have contributed to the greater obedience and 
easier discipline, there can be no doubt but the influence 
of girls and women have borne their part therein. 


By the death, on May 1, of Dr. Robert T. Leighton, 
principal of the M. B. C. Darfee High School of Fall 
River Mass., we lose another scholarly teacher, author, 
and lecturer. Dr. Leighton made a reputation as prin- 
cipal of the Melrose (Mass.) High School, and afterward 
gained honors in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) High School. In 
January, 1891, he succeeded the late Dr. Lambert, going 
to Fall River from Gloucester, where he had been rest- 
ing for two years. The deceased was widely known 
throughout the country through his authorship of the his- 
tory of Rome used by many colleges. He also edited a 
Greek and Latin grammar, and at the time of his death 
was engaged on a history of Greece. Dr. Leighton was 
fifty years of age and leaves a family. 


We have never seen such an array of local endorse- 
ments as those published by the Minneapolis Journal in 
its protest against the retirement of Dr. J. E. Bradley. 
Here are sample sentences from the strongest men: “ Very 
helpful to leaders by origina) suggestions,” “ His retire- 
ment would be a calamity,” He has made our schools the 
pride of every citizen,” “ His retirement would be an ex- 
cuseless loss,” ‘Few men have such a union of scholar- 
ship, culture, executive ability, experience, moral worth, 
and dignity of personal character,” ‘“ His administration 
has been wide and wise, enterprising and thorough,” “ His 
retirement would be an injustice and a blunder,” “An 
efficient, thorough, and progressive educator of the Horace 
Mann sort,” “A trained and disciplined educator,” “ Splen- 
didly equipped both in mind and heart,” “ Esteemed by the 
teachers, loved by children, honored by all good citizenss.” 


THE SCHOOL BOARD PROBLEM. 


What is to be the future of the state, county, city, and 
town school boards throughout the country? It looks as 
though this would be the coming question. The public 
school spirit of America is just beginning to materialize 
into a system, and in so doing it has many things to ac- 
complish, not the least of which is the development of a 
system of public direction of the expert workers in the 
schools. Assuming that the public will contribute gen- 
erously through taxation to the support of the schools, 
there remain three things to be developed,—expert teach- 
ing, expert supervision, and sensible direction of these 
expert forces. The present board of education plan in 
state, county, city, or township organization is not sensi- 
ble. It is not necessary to bring any charges against it, 
nor could it be honestly done. The personnel has very 
generally saved it from being harmful and has frequently 
made it helpful. Indeed in this land with tens of thou- 
sands of such boards of education it is only occasionally 
that the public knows of any special harm resulting from 
their action. These boards should under no circum- 
stances be expert ; they should, however, be so constituted 
that they would have entire and intelligent confidence in 
genuine experts and they should at the same time have 
the confidence of the money voting community. Their 
mission is to know expert work and see that it is secured 
and then to strengthen public confidence in and respect 
for it. All this requires the absolute renunciation of all 
political aspirations and avoidance of complications, and 
the suppression of personal prejudices. 

Any attempt to supplant the present system would well. 
nigh wreck the whole educational system, so that it is the 
part of wisdom to clarify and purify the system as it is, 
preventing so far as possible the introduction of any de- 
loterious complications. These boards must be saved 
from both the petrifying influencee of conservatiam and 
putrifying influences of radicalism, 


SCHOOL READERS FOR LITERATURE, 


It has been so popular to denounce the school reader 
that it is refreshing to find one genuine champion of these 
much abused books, ‘‘as an introduction to the study of 
English literatare,” in Alston Ellis. Here are « few of 
his unequivocal sentences :-— 


Oar school readers contain a large amount of choice literary 
matter. The selections found in them have been taken from the 
writings of the best authors. In style and substance many of these 
reading lessons are well-nigh faultless. The school reader opens 
up an easy and effective way to the study of the lives and writings 
of some of the master minds represented in our literature. 

The teachers of country schools and the teachers of the more ad. 
vanced classes of graded schools are forced intu contact with this 
literature by the requirements of their daily work. Let these 
teachers once open their eyes to the beauties of the literature found 
in the reading lessons of their pupils, and those lessons will soon 
cease to be the tame, epiritless, and even numbing exercises they 
too frequently are. 

The selections are short, taken from their original setting in 
many cases, yet they are generally complete in themselves. Some 
are entire productions; others are so jadiciously chosen that none 
but a student of literature would know that they are not literary 
wholes. If the reading lesson does not whet the pupil’s appetite 
for good reading, and give him some intimation where such reading 
may be found, it has not been highly active for good in his eda- 


cation. 

He has examined the highest book of each of six series, 
and has published in the Ohio Educational Monthly the 
following result : 


The Arabic numerals show the number of selections from an 
author found in each book. 


Name of Author, 


Sixth Reader. 
Fifth Reader. 


Fifth Reader, 
Lippincott’s 


Fifth Reader. 
Butler’s 


Fifth Reader. 
Sheldon’s 


Fourth Reader. 


Total Number of 
Different Selections. 


Addison, 
Bryant, 
Bunyan, 
Barns, 
Byron, 
Campbell, 
Cooper, 
Cowper, 
Dickens, 
Emerson, 
Franklin, - 
Goldsmith, 
Hawthorne, 
Holmes, 
Hood, 
Irving, 
Jobnson, 
Longfellow 
Lowell, 


= 


Southey, - 
Tennyson, 

Thackeray, 
Webster, - 
Whittier, - 
Wordsworth, 


Totals, - - 53 66 37 44 44 31 


It will be a healthy exercise for teachers to study for 
themselves the higher books in their series and see what 
a wealth of resource they have at their command. A 
reading lesson should be in the upper grades at least, an 
introduction to the study of literature. Is it so in your 
hands? 


| 


IS IT A FACT? 


We have said more than once recently that the schools 
must prepare the pupils for the test that the world would 
give them. For this sentiment we have been taken to 
task. ‘The school is for discipline, and not for results,” 
say the critics. Our reply is that the best discipline is in 
the learning of that which is worth the knowing when it has 
been learned. But, theory aside, we are entering upon 4 
period in which the schools will be judged by their fruits. 
The parochial schools and the private schools are vieing 
with the public schools in producing the results that men 
in business life desire. The school must train for life 
We do not take the least interest in the criticisms co? 
stantly made upon the schools except so far as there My 
be a shade of trath in them. If there is no foundation 
for the charge, then give it no thought. Falsehood 
barms no one, but if there is any ground for the obarge, 
then let us see to it that it is removed. 


The following communication, written to oné of the 
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leading dailies in one of the large cities of the country, 
was printed and editorially emphasized. We have never 
known anything to match this experience, and can but 
think it largely manufactured ; but it is well for teachers 
to know what is being said and written in this line. 


The following advertisement was inserted in the local papers :— 

““Wanted—A young woman for office work ; muat write a first- 
class business band; a fair correspondent, and be an accurate 
accountant.’”’ 

Fifty-seven applications were received,—not one in first-class or 
even good handwriting. About half a dozen might rank as fair,— 
all the rest would rank as bad, worse, execrable, the surprise being 
that any person would be go senseless as to answer an advertisement 
which called for first-class penmanship in such writing as was re- 
caived. But the writing was good when compared with spelling, 
the simplest words being spelled in the most outrageous ways. 
Now, nearly every one of these applications came from young 
et pupils of the high school or upper classes of the graded 
ecbools, 

Three applications were selected from the number, and Mr. L's 
cashier called in No. 1. She was a bright young woman, of refined 
manners, nineteen years of age, the last three of which were spent 
in high school. She was taken on a two weeks’ trial. Personally, 
she was all that could be desired, but utterly incompetent, being 
unable to write even a fair hand; her figures such that nobody 
could read them. She could draw birds and butterflies and things, 
but she could not form numerals that had any accepted form. And 
yet this poor girl was tanght geometry and trigonometry, chemis- 
try and physics, botany and geology, Greek and Latin, French and 
German, literature and rhetoric, civil government and physiology. 
Why was she never taught anything which would enable her to 
earn bread and butter? Will you believe it, Mr. Editor, that this 
poor girl, after spending thirteen years in our high-priced schools, 
was willing to work for $3.50 a week ? 

The same trial experiments of two weeks were gone through with 
applicants number 2 and 3, and if possible the results were more 
unsatisfactory. Mr. L. advertised again. Thirty-four applications 
were received of pretty much the same kind and quality as on the 
previous occasion. I have previously referred to bad writing and 
bad spelling as a product of the public schools, but both were good 
as compared with the composition. One lady whose penmanship 
and spelling was good wrote that she had ‘‘ spied your ad in Morn- 
ing .’ Mr. L. had no desire to spy in his office a lady of 

her advanced attainments. Not less than a dozen of the applicants 
wrote, ‘‘I feel competent to fulfile the position,’’ the ‘‘ fulfile’’ 
being spelled in four different ways. 


Now, as has been said already, we do not think this is 
an honest statement of the facts. We do not believe 
there isa city in the country in which this could be true, 
but it shows that this is the test to which the public would 
put the schools. Whatever else the schools do or do not 
do, they must train in good work of this kind. 


STOCK GAMBLING IN SCHOOLS. 


Boston has never been more surprised at herself than 
since a thousand papers west and south have joined in 
one long, harmonious wail over the Transcript’s com- 
munication relative to the teaching of ‘stock gambling ”’ 
in the high school. We reprint the paragraphs from the 
Transcript that have caused such anxiety in a thousand 
different editorial sanctums. The facts at the bottom are 
these. The Boston High School has introduced a genuine 
banking system and teaches through actual experience 
every phrase, term, and commercial paper used in real busi- 
ness life. It so happens that stocks are so bovght and 
sold in Boston that it would be somewhat difficult to 
make clear the daily stock quotations without some tan- 
gible reference thereto, but this is the direful picture : 

‘Yes, the boys have entered into the experiment with 
the greatest enthusiasm and zeal. In fact they would 
spend all their time here if they were allowed to do so. 
They have so far exhibited the most commendable pru- 
dence in their operations. This morning, for instance, a 
number of them thought certain provisions a purchase at 
the price quoted at the opening of the market; but evi- 
dently the rest thought so too, for not one of the holders 
of those commodities would sell, so the bank had to sup- 
ply the would-be buyers under an agreement by which it 
engages to sell stocks, bonds, and provisions at the 
market price to those intending purchasers who cannot 
get what they want from their fellows. They also keep 
a sharp eye to their interests. For instance, I had a 
holder of some shares of C. B. and Q. stock approach 
me to-day with the published statement that the road had 
just declared a dividend of 14 per cent. and invite me to 
pay the amount due on the stock he held. 

“But until the books are balanced, and the condition of 
each boy’s business is ascertained, no one can be abso- 
lutely sure of exactly what the young financiers have 


lively, and is encouraged as much as possible by the in. 
structor. Doubtless, the day of settlement will bring to 
light a good many curious and unexpected denouments. 
Whether it will reveal the existence of the combinations, 
deals and attempts at cornering the market which are so 
usual in ordinary business is one of those things which, 
in the words of Lord Dundreary, ‘no fellah can be ex- 
pected to know anything about.’ ” 

An old-fashioned Bostonian, whose eyes are not blinded 
by the educational craze, protests against this as an 
‘amazing development,” he says : 

“Some time ago it was thought that the object of edu- 
tion was the development of all that was best in children, 
the bringing out of their noblest traits, the curbing of their 
instincts of selfishness, of meanness, the leading them to 
the consideration of beautiful and admirable things. All 
this is changed now, and to the mechanical and military 
qualities of education which we have to our injury bor- 
rowed from Germany are now being added the commer- 
cial and financial qualities for which we alone are re- 
sponsible. It is hard to imagine a more hopeless state of 
things. The present condition of unscrupulous commer- 
cialism is bad enough, but the knowledge that public ed- 
ucation itself is fast becoming a system for the making 
forever impossible of anything better, for the teaching of 
children the principles of stock gambling and speculation, 
is intolerable. Yet it is hard to see how anything can be 
done; the system must work to its logical conclusion, 
and destroy itself ; there seems no other way.” 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Frankfort, Ky., is discussing the proposition for a manual training 
department in connection with her graded schools. 

Arbor day in Massachasetts,—April 30,—was very generally ob- 
served by the schools with tree planting and appropriate literary 
exercises. 

The Jester school bill, just passed by the Texas Legislature, 
gives, annually, one per cent. of the permanent school fund to the 
available fund. 

St. Paul, Minn., will introduce kindergartens into every school 
where there are forty pupils of the proper age, the minimum age 
being five years. 

The sixth annual entertainment of the pupils of the Blish School 

of Elocation was given in Boston, on the 28th of April, to the delight 
of a large audience. Several of the pupils displayed real merit, 
and with the help of Professor Blish made the entertainment a 
genuine literary treat. 
Rev. J. J. Lewis gave his superbly illustrated lecture ‘‘ Through 
the Canadian Rockies’’ at Music Hall, Boston, on Thursday 
evening, April 28, in aid of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Benefit 
Association. There was a large audience and a gratifying amount 
was netted for the treasury. 

The Official Souvenir for 1892 of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association is a tasteful pamphlet containing a full account 
of the inception, aim, and present condition of the society, with 
notes and committee arrangements concerning the proposed Bazaar 
in Boston in December next. 

The second annual session of the School of Applied Ethics will 
be held in Plymouth, Mass., Jaly 6 to August 17. The directors 
are Prof. C. H. Toy of Harvard, for Department of History of 
Religions; Prof. H. C. Adams of University of Michigan, for De- 
partment of Economics; Prof. Felix Adler of New York, for De- 
partment of Ethics; S. Burns Weston, secretary. 

President Townsend Cox of the New York State Forest Com- 
mission suggests that a public school be established under the 
Commission’s care in the primeval forests and on etate land, where 
the principal branch taught in common with Eaglish branches 
should be forestry. He believes that in this way his own and 
other states could best receive a corps of trained foresters. 

A Manchester, N. H., daily paper recently reckoned the number 
of feet that the children on the third floor of the Ash Street Gram- 
mar School climb in passing over the stairs eight times a day, and 
announced that every week the pupils on that floor travel as far as 
from the base to the sumit of Mt. Washington, and in five weeks 
they do enough climbing to ascend the highest mountain in the 
world. The figures may bave been somewhat overdrawn, but are 
suggestive and apply to a style of architecture that is getting out of 
date, as applied to school buildings. 

The death of Mr. Roswell Smith, President of The Century Com- 
pany, will be mourned bya widacircle of admiring friends. There 
will be no change in the policy or management of the business of 
the company by reason of his decease. The offices will be con- 
ducted by the men who have been Mr. Smith’s associates for many 
years, and with whom he has left the business direction during the 
three years of his illness. Mr. Frank H. Scott, who has been con- 
nected with the company from its inception, becomes the president. 
The other officers, Mr. Charles F. Chichester, treasurer, and Mr. 
William W. Ellsworth, secretary, have been with the company 
almost from the begianiog. 

A University Extension Conference will be held at Chautauqua, 


heen up to, as trading among themselves has heen pretty 


will be invited to send delegater. The exercises will consist of : 
1. Model courses of daily lectures, quizzes, question papers, etc., 
illastrating the university extension method. 2. Papers and discns- 
sions on various aspects of university extension work. 3. Lectures 
by men of experience to young men who intend to take up univere 
sity extention work. 4. A platform evening meeting with short 
addressees. Every effort will be made to render the week helpful 
t> the cause and delightful to its friends. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A REMINISCENCE. 


We went to church together 
On gladsome Easter day, 
’T was joyous springtime weather, 
Oar hearts were young and gay. 
I heard the preacher's saying 
Of angels in the skies, 
And as I watched her praying 
Saw heav’n within her eyes; 
But as I eaw her kneeling, 
The earnest prayer to wait, 
She whispered with much feeling, 
‘* Jack, is my hat on straight ?”’ 
—New York Her ald, 


OBSERVATION. 


It is the busy moth which disturbes the nap of the winter over- 
coat, put away for a summer sleep. 


BOTH TRUE. 


He—‘* Women owe a great deal to their clothes.” 
She—“‘ Not so much as many men owe their tailors.’’ 


A FARCE. 

Place—A crowded electric car.—Enter fat woman, who stands, 
swinging backward and forward, holding on by astrap. Meek- 
looking man rises, and says in a loud voice, ‘‘ I'll be one of three 
men to give this woman a seat.’’ Fat woman, with look of pro- 
found disgust, says, ‘‘ No, thank you, I much prefer to stand,’’ at 
the same time sinking into the space made vacant. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Rosa Bonheur has just passed her seventieth birthday. 

Governor Russell of Massachusetts uses a quill in signing all 
public papers. 

The life of Mrs. Booth, by her husband, General Booth of the 
Salvation Army, will soon be published. 

Mrs. Sidgwick, the new principal of Newnham College, is a sister 
of Arthur Balfour, and the wife of a brilliant Cambridge professor. 

Six survivors of the expedition to Lady Franklin Bay remain, 
the best known of them being Gen. A. W. Greely, chief signal 
officer. 

It is proposed by the Art Association of San Francisco to turn 
the palatial residence of the late Mre. Hopkins-Searles into a public 
art gallery. 

It is estimated that over one hundred millions of people now 
speak the English language, over sixty-nine millions German, and 
over forty-one millions French. 

Thomas A. Edison has taken ont more patents than have been 
given to any other inyentor in the United States. He is credited 
at the Patent Office with more than six hundred inventions. 

One of the latest schemes of Chicago women is to build and run 

a@ mammoth woman’s hotel on a prefit-sharing plan at the Exposi- 
tion. It is hoped that working women may be entertained at this 
hotel at a cost of thirty cents a day. 
Walt Whitman’s late home, a little frame house worth about 
$1,500 or $2,000, is to be bought and preserved in his memory, if 
the necessary money can be raised. Already circulars asking for 
subscriptions have been sent out to Whitman’s admirers. 

General Grant’s memoirs brought to his widow a fortune of over 
$500,000, and made the publishers rich as well. Sherman’s 
memoirs gave him about the only fortune which he had outside his 
salary as general. Sheridan's widow received $50,000 for his book. 

It ia stated that at the Signal Service Station in Los Angeles the 
cautionary storm signals, consisting of the colored flags and lanterns 
generally used at sea ports of the United States, were recently re- 
tarned to the Washiogton office, having lain for eight years with- 
out being once used. 

Mr. Gladstone is at work on his lecture on Universities in the 
Middle Ages, to be delivered before the University of Oxford next 
autumn, when he will appear as the first lecturer on the newly 
founded Komanese Trust. It is said the lecture will inclade an 
elaborate comparison between the universities of Paris and Oxford. 

One of Tennyson’s admirers recently sent him some verses con- 
taining an allusion to the poet’s “‘ wintryhair.’’ In acknowledging 
the compliment his Lordship said: “If by ‘wintry bair’ you 
allude to a tree whose leaves are half gone, you are right; but if 
you mean ‘ white,’ you are wrong, for I never had a gray hair on 
my head.’’ 

The story is told that the late Professor Couch Adams, one of 
the discoverers of the planet Neptune, good-naturedly remarked to 
his old housekeeper at the time of his great achievement : ** Janet, 
with the next planet I discover I will give you a guinea.” Years 
afterward the astronomer said to a friend, in response to an in- 


quiry : “ the only result of my rash promise is that now I can never 
go out at night but she suspects me of discovering @ planet on ths 


daring the week of Jnly 18-23, All nniversity extension societies ely,’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this Gopartmens are requested to send 
erect names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.! 


A SUGGESTION TO APPLICANTS FOR SCHOOIS, 


The writer has been for the past seven years a member of the 
school board in one of the larger Massachusetts cities, and one of 
his many duties has consisted in examining into the qualifications of 
candidates for vacancies occurring in a school system which em- 
ploys over two hundred teachers. That work has been rendered 
more difficult, and it may be confessed that the best decisions as to 
the proper selection of candidates may not in all instances have 
been reached, by reason of the indifierent manner ia which testi- 
monials and certificates of service have been presented. These 
papers, although of great importance to the interests of the candi- 
dates, are genera!ly submitted in copy written on both sides of note 
paper, and when originals are used, the vagaries of penmanship 
and form render them still more difficult of rapid and clear exam- 
ination. When it is remembered that there have been as many as 
one hundred and twelve applications for a desirable position, it 
will be understood that this task is a difficult one. ic 

It is suggested that candidates should write their applications on 
letter, —not note,—paper, in their own handwriting, and accompany 
them by typewritten copies of the accompanying enclosures contain- 
ing certificates of service and other testimonials, and that the 
whole should be bound together with the brass clamps made for such 
purposes. 

The writer is a plain business man and not a teacher, and as a 
thorough believer in the public school system does not know of any 
methods to apply to his duties in this matter other than 
those similar to the usual conduct of business affairs, and as- 
serts that the majority of applications, especially those for the 
higher class of positions, for which salaries of from fifteen hundred 
to twenty-five hundred dollars will be paid, are presented in a slip- 
shod unsystematic marner which would not be tolerated in the 
correspondence of any business house. A COMMITTEE MAN. 


ORIGIN OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


In speaking of the origin of geographical names, Professor John- 
son of Trinity, in his recent work on English Words (Harper & 
Brothers), gives this illustrative example: ‘‘A very odd name of a 
village in one of our western states is Yreka, which the future ety- 
mologiat will no doubt explain as a corruption of Hureka. In reality 
it was suggested by the sign of a bakery, which, printed in large 
letters on a window curtain, was legible from the inside, bnt from 
the outside appeared reversed, with the initial ‘B’ concealed behind 
the right-hend casing.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S CHILDREN. 


Please give the Christian names and titles of all of Queen Vic- 
toria’s children; also her own surname. L. L. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria, surname Goelph; born May 24, 
1819; succeeded to the throne June 20, 1837; married, Feb. 10, 
1840, Prince Albert of Coburg and Gotha (born Aug. 26, 1819; 
died Dec. 14, 1861). 

Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of Great Britain 
and ex-Empress of Germany; born Nov. 21, 1840; married Fred- 
erick William, Imperial Crown Prince of Germany, Jan. 25, 1858. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, Heir Apparent of Great 
Britain and India; born Nov.9, 1841; married Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark March 10, 1863. 

Alice Maud Mary; born April 25, 1843; married Louis I1V., 
Grand|Dake of Hesse-Darmstad:, July 1, 1862; died, Dec. 14, 1878. 

Alfred Ernest Albort, Duke of Edinburgh; born Aug. 6, 1844; 
married Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia, Jan. 23, 1874, 

Helena Augusta Victoria; born May 25, 1846; married Prince 
Chriatian of Schleswig-Holstein July 5, 1866. 

Louisa Caroline Alberta; born March 18, 1848; married John 
Douglas Sutherland Campbell, Marquis of Lorne, March 21, 1871. 

Arthur William Patrick Albert, Dake of Connavght; born May 
married Princees Louisa Margaret of Prussia, March 

Leopold George Dancan Albert, Duke of Albany; born April 
7, 1853; married Princess Helen of Waldeck, April 27, 1882; died 
March 28, 1884, 

Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore; born April 14, 1857; married 


STAR TABLE. 
[To accompany “ The Planets in May,” page 279.] 


RISING OR SETTING OF EIGHTEEN OF THE BRIGHTEST STARS 
For May 15. 


Corrected for Latitude of Boston. 


. 
a (Alpha) Andromeda, Alpheratz, in meridian 0 85 Morn. 
o (Omicron) Ceti, Mira, variable rises 4 57 
B Beta Persei, (Algol the Wonderfal Vari- 

able), ~ invisible 

n (Eta) Tauri, Pleiades or 7-stars, “ 
a (Alphas) Tauri, Aldebaran, sa 
a( “ ) Anrigae, Capella, sets 0 34 Morn 
B (Beta)  Orionis, Rigel, rises 7 59 Even. 
a (Alpha)  Betelguese sets 4B 
a( “ ) Canis Marjoris, Sirius as 8 18 a“ 
a( “ ) Minoris, Proeyon 
a( “ ) Leonis, Regulus, ” 1 20 Morn 
a( “ ) Virginis, Spica, in meridian 9 47 Even 
a( “ ) Bodtis Arcturus, 0s * 
a( ) Seorpii, Antares, 1 8 Morn. 
a( ) Lyrae, Vega, “ “ 8 44 
a( “ ) Aquillae, Altair, 416 * 
a( “ ) Cygnewa, Deneb, rises 6 33 Even. 
6 (Beta) Pisces Australis, Formalhant, rises 3 23 Morn. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who said “ Thanks is a little word, but it has much meaning 
when it has a heart behind it ”’ ? F. 


— The recent query about the expression, ‘‘ They change their 
stars and not their minds who run across the sea,’’ is answered by 
the twenty-seventh line of the eleventh epistle of Horace, Book I. : 
Coelum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt,—‘' They 
change their climate, not their disposition, who run beyond the 
sea.”’ Horace advises hie friend Bullatius to ease the disquietude 
of his mind, not by the length of his journey but by forming his 
mind into a right disposition. R. L, PERKINS, Boston. 


Why is Wall St. in New York City so called ? xX. 
From a stone wall which at an early date was built across Man- 
hattan Island passing through this locality. 


— Please give the addresa of The Chautauquan, E, K. 
Published by Dr. T. L. Flood, Meadville, Penn. 


— Where is the old frigate ‘‘ Constitution’? ? Can it be e ? 


In the Portemouth, (N. H.) Navy Yard. It is on exhibition. 


— Was the Egyptian exploration fund the idea of Amelia B. 
Edwards ? S. L. 

Yes. Upon Miss Edward’s return from Egypt, desiring to stop 
the destruction of antiquities in that country, ehe evolved the idea 
of the exploration fund, and with this she has since been prom- 


inently associated. 
— When is the time for deciding for or against the Sunday open- 
ing of the Exposition ? McARTHUR. 


Arguments for and against Sunday opening will be heard by the 
National Commission on October 6. 


— Please mention where I can get the history of George Kapp’s 
Communistic settlement at Economy, Beaver County, Pa. M. 


It wi!l be found in Dag’s Histo-ical Collections of Pennsylvania, 


page 111, ete. W. Kits. 


I had a discussion a short time since with a gentleman in regard 
to the voting powers of the President of the U.S. Senate. The 
gentleman held that in case of a tie vote in the Senate the President 
was obliged to vote in the affirmative in each and every case, I 
held that he was not so bound, but might vote as conscience dic- 
tated. Which is correct ? W. H.C. 


The President of the Senate votes when there is a tie. He votes 


.| at the recent growth of the South, could be 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of print 
the of Books, as Ato, Bo, 12mo, ote. give litt 
eation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


History AND Crivit GOVERNMENT OF ALABAMA. B 
Newton Mh Bates. Florence, Alabama: Herald Publishing Co, 
64 5 4 x4, 

In thie litte work Professor Bates of the Alabama Norma! (ol. 
lege at Florence has prepared an outline of the history and ciyil 
government of his state for use in the schools. It is designed to 
supplement the regular study of a general history of our country, 
which must of necessity neglect the local events of all the states, 


"| It also may be used in giving pupils a brief outline of the state goy. 


ernment and history, in the cource of a few weeks’ study. Profesgor 
Bates has done his work, for which he has had an ample prepara. 
tion, with great skill. The Northern reader turns instinctively to 
the period of the civil conflict, which is treated briefly and ing 
manner reflecting credit upon the writer’s jadgment and apprecig- 


‘I tion of all the forces involved. The short section, barely hinting 


read with profit by 
every teacher who would know of the great advance in prosperity 
of this state and region. The second part of the book is an outling 
and analysis of the states constitution and government. It is on. 
fortunate that all of our states have not some work similar in scope 
to this, brief and inexpensive, which might be placed in the hands 
of every child, as a permanent possession, even at the public ¢x- 
pense. It is not a question between state rights and a centralized 
government, but rather a danger that in our very commendable 
interest in the silver debates, the merits of the tariff, and the master 
of the local postoffice, we may forget to discuss with sufficient care 
the as vital problems of sewage and police and good roads. Truly 
it would be a most commendable reform could we educate cur 
statesmen in the halls of Congress, that they might apply their 
acquisitions of wisdom to these latter problems. 


Eneuish Writers. By Henry Morley. Vol. VIII. 
416 pp. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 


erature’’ by the scholarly professor emeritus of University College, 
London, are now at band, with the remaining two promised by the 
end of the present year. This fulfilled the original conditional 
promise, and now with the same deference to possibilities which 
every student or lover of English literature must pray may be with- 
held for many years, Mr. Morley opens to us his plans for the 
second half of his great work, looking forward to fulfillment in 
1897. The two remaining volumes of the first part, which are 
promised during this year, are to cover Spenser and Shakespeare, 
each with his contemporaries. Then two volumes are to take us to 
the death of Milton. In 1894 we hope to see the two volumes on 
the English revolution and the reigns of Anne and George |, 
From this on, each volume will approximately cover a single gen- 
eration. 

In this volume we have a broad, detailed view of the age from 
Surrey to Spenser, the training and writers of the court, Surrey, 
Wyatt, the rise of what we know as drama, and Udall’s “‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister,’’ the first genuine English comedy, John Knox, 
and many men less known for all they were as good writers, the 
men who gathered about Elizabeth in her early reign, Roger 
Ascham, Lyly, Sidney and Raleigh, and the people who s0 lived 
that all this literature was a possibility. Like its predecessors, this 
is a volame every teacher of literature will delight to read, for 
profit, pleasure, and inspiration. 

Tue Marquis or Sauispury. By H.I). Traill. 224 

p. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

his volume is number five of the series of ‘‘ The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers,’’ brought out in this country by the Harpers at the same 
time as the English edition. Each volume hes a photogravare por- 
trait, and in every respect of workmanship this American edition 
compares favorably with its English cousin. Few books are avail- 
able from which the reader can gaina more satisfactory or accurate 
view of English politics 9s it is to-day and as it has been during the 
past fifty years. In 1853 Lord Robert Cecil entered the House of 
Commons. He held this seat till the fall of Lord Russell’s govern- 
ment in 1866, meanwhile having become Lord Cranborne, when he 
entered Lord Derby’s Cabinet. Since that day no English political 
event of importance has been recorded, in which Cecil, soon be- 
coming Marquis of Salisbury, has not had an interest as a leader 
of the conservative forces, either in Parliament or as minister. It 
is a record not yet ended, but one which, with all due regard to the 
Bering Sea question, leaves no doubt that the third Cecil, to hold 
the post of leading minister to Britain, will never be knows 
through the deeds of his forefathers, Mr. Traill bas told the story 
of this career with excellent judgment and skill. He recogniz°s 
and admires the qualities which have won acknowledged leadership 
and he also sees, and in their true proportion so far as contempo- 


Prince Henry of Battenburg July 23, 1885. Mary F, 


as conscience dictates. 


rary history can ever do this, the failings and mistakes. [It is 4 


Educational Courses adapted to 


the work of Public Schools. | 


| 


Popular Practical and Series of 


DRAWING 


| a 
| White’s, Krusi’s, Barnes’s, | 
Eclectic, Bartholomew’s. 


Recently Revised, Carefully Graded ; adapted to all Schools from Primary to most Advanced Classes. 


White's Industrial Drawing. Revised. 


Industrial Drawing. Nos.1to8. Per doz. 96 
Industrial Drawing. Nos.gto18. Perdoz. 1 80 
Practice Book. Small. For Books 1to8. Per doz. 92 


Practice Book. Large. For Books gto 18. Per doz. 96 
Barnes’s Drawing Series. 


Primary Course. 12 cards. 24 Nos. Per set é $15 
The same. Books A toC. Each | 
Teachers’ Manual No.1. Primary Course . 25 | 
Freehand Course. Books 1 to Each 10 | 
Teachers’ Manual No. 2. For the above ‘ : 35 | 
Freehand Course. Books 5 to 8. Each ’ 15 
Teachers’ Manual No. 3. For the above e 4 50 
Mechanical Course. Books 1and2. Each . 18 
Perspective Course Bookstand2. Each 18 


Teachers’ Manual No. 4. Mech 


and Persp. . 
Projection Drawing Book. ‘ 


Bartholomew’s National System of Industrial | 
Drawing. 


Primary. Nos. 1 to 4. Per doz. ‘ $ 45 
Grammar School Course. Nos. 5 to 13. Per doz. . 96 
High School Course. Nos, 14 to 17. Per doz. ‘ I 44 
High School Course. No 18. Per doz. 6 225 
Howto Teach. Guide to Nos. 1 to 4 ‘ 30 


Teachers’ Hand Book No. 2. Guide to Nos. 5 to 3 go 


Eclectic System of Drawing. 
Drawing Books. Nos.1to3. Perdoz. . . . $1 20 


Drawing Books. Nos. 4 and 5. Per doz. . 175 
Drawing Books. Nos.6tog9. Per doz. 2 00 
Practice Drawing Books. Per doz. ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 


Primary Drawing Cards. Per doz. 60 


Any of these books will be mailed. post-paid to an address on rec i rti 
will eipt of th 

price. For full descriptions, ask for Section 10 of Descriptive List. 
free, Correspondence with 


Krusi’s Drawing. 


Primary Drawing-Cards, 2sets. Each. . 
Easy Drawing-Lessons. 3 parts. Each 
Synthetic Series. Nos, 1to 4. Each - 
Analytical Series. Nos. 5 to 8. Each 
Perspective Series. Nos.g to 12. Each 
Teachers’ Manual to Synthetic Series. Each . 7 
Teachers’ Manual to Analytic Series. Each 60 
Teachers’ Manual to Perspective Series. Each . 
Supplementary Series. Nos. 1to3. Each. - 

The same. Nos. 4to6. Each 
Outline and Relief Designs. 6 parts. Each . . 3? 
Textile Designs. In colors. 6 parts. Each. - 
Mechanical Drawing. Cloth . . 

The same. Insix parts. Each 4 x 
Architectural Drawing. Cloth . 3 6 

The same. Innine parts. Each. + 12 


Drawing Tablets 


It will be sent 


reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


book which every person who would read the London dispatches of 

the daily press with understanding can read with pleasure and much 

profit. 

aT Home anp Aproap. By 
Archibald Geikie. New York: Macmillan & Co. 832 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

To speak of this volame from the point of view of a dabbler in 
geology is unnecessary. One cannot have read much on geological 
lines without counting as precious every opportunity of hearing 
and knowing, through his writings, Archibald Geikie. To read one 
or more of these sketches means, to most of us, the closer watch, 
pot on stones and hills and brooks alone, but of all nature. 

Every teacher should examine and read this book, not for its 
inspiration alone, though this would vastly recompense money and 
time, but with a view to giving it to the classes for reading matter, 
For a class which has been given a taste of rocks, these sketches 
must be of fascinating interest. The geography class will get here 
ideas of glaciers, a bit of central Franee, and especially of old 
Scotland, ‘* inside and out.’’ We all know what the books say of 
its rocky coasts, but seldom have they lived, as on these pages. 
Onr own country is by no means neglected, and the chapters on 
Wyoming, a8 seen ten years ago, and the geysers of the Yellow- 
stone, are all the better reading for an Eastern school boy,—and 
Western one, too, for that matter,—because they are described by 
an Englishman. In these two regions the geological setting is not 
at all overdone, for in truth it is a section where geology reigns. 
There have been few months of late when some recent mining 
horror would not make the account of the poor Carrick collier 
timely, acd lead to a deeper feeling of sympathy with these latest 
sufferers. Perhaps the ghost story with which the account ends 
might hurt the moral for some, but it certainly adds ‘‘ spice.’’ 

The two chapters most directly helpful and suggestive for teach- 
ers close the volame, The one upon ‘‘ Geographical Evolution’’ 
will give to many a new view of the real basis upon which all geog- 
rephy rests, and without considering which, all teaching must be 
unsatisfactory to the scholarly student-teacher. In showing the 
geological inflaences which have affected the course of British his- 
tory, Mr. Geikie applies to his own land principles which can 
with almost equal success be applied to any history, even that of 
America. Our land and history is so recent, however, that only 
the most marked of geological influences have been able to show 
their effects. 


A new volume of The Century begins in May with a 
number of unusual interest. Three important serial features will 
be commenced in this number, namely—Sefior Castelar’s ‘‘ Life of 
Christopher Columbus’’; ‘‘ The Chosen Valley,’’ a novel of 
western life by Mary Hallock Foote; and the series of articles de- 
scribing the architectural features of the World’s Fair, which a 
well-known architect is to contribute. 


AMERICAN TAriFFs from Plymouth Rock to McKinley 
is an instructive pamphlet, giving a complete and impartial history 
of our tariff systems from 1620 to 1891. Compiled by D. G. Harri- 
man. Pablished by the American Protective Tariff League, New 
York. Price, 10 cents. 


Henry R. Patrenatty, Lansing, Mich., publishes an 
admirable primary speaker for first and second grades, compiled 
by Mary L. Davenport, teacher in the primary department of 
Marquette public schools. Price, paper, 25 cents. 


Dr. Davip G. Brinton, professor of American arche- 
ology and linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania, has issued 
in pamphlet form a strong plea for the consideration of anthro- 
pology as a science and as a branch of university education. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Goethe’s Meisterwerke; with introduction, notes, ete.; by Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt; price, $160. Boston: D.C. Heath & Go. 

The Mother of the King’s Children; by J. F. Cowan; price, $1.50. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Soll und Haben; by Gustav Hi hs edited by Ida W. Bultmann; 
price, 70 cents——Hellenica, Books V., VII.; edited by Charles E. 
Bennett; price, $150. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A German Science Reader; by J. Howard Gore; price, 80 cents. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Elementary Course in Theory of pereiens: by C. H. Chapman; 
price, $150 New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation; translated by Ossip Schubin. New 
York: Worthington Co. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis; by C. W. Eliot & F. H. Storer; 
revised by W. B, Lindsay. New York: D. Van Nostrand & Co. 

The Art of Entertaining; by M. E. W. Sherwood; price, $1,50. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals; by Thomas Davidson; 
price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Afterward; by Mary Harriott Norris; price, 50 cents. St. Paul: 
The Price, MeGill Co. 
am Pounds for a Wife; by A. L. Glyn. New York: Henry Holt 


Catheart’s Literary Reader; by George R. Cathcart; price, $1.15— 
a — by R. Anna Morris; price, $1.00. New York: 
m 00 0. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ARKANSAS. 

The Industrial University has just issued ita catalogue of a hun- 

d | From it we learn there were 573 matriculates at Fay- 
etteville, 113 in the medical department at Little Rock, and 215 in 
the branch normal (college) at Pine Bloff, making a total of 901 in 
all the departments. The work at Fayetteville is done by twenty- 
five class instructors, and at Little Rock by sixteen. The enroll- 
ment in the four college courses proper was 110, while the Sub- 
Freshman and University High School enrolled 399. The normal 
department is in charge of Prof. J. F. Howell, and covers sections 
of three years, reaching to the junior year. The course embraces 
the study of White’s Pedagogy, Baldwin’s Management, Painter's 


History of Education, Palmer's Science of Education, avd School 
Law. Aside from the normal instivutes recently established for | 
each congressional district, this is the only state aid rendered for | 
the equipment of white teachers for the puplic schools. Professor 
Howell is doing admirable work in his department toward instilling 
right ideas of professional teaching. The school at Pine Bluff was 
established in 1873 for the colored people of the state. The build- 
ings cost $20,000, and are located in a beautiful twenty-acre tract of 
land in the suburbs of the city. J.C Corbine, the ¢ fficient head, 
has had charge for several years, during which time the school has 
steadily advanced in efficiency and popularity. 

Arkansas will have a large representatiep at both the Southern 
and National Aseociations. Arrangements are being made to 
charter several coaches for Saratoga via Atlanta. The managers 
for the N. E. A. are T. A. Futrell of Mariana, J. H. Shinn, and 
J. L. Holloway of Fort Smith. They will confer at Mt. Nebo 
during the State Association, submit their several plans, and adopt 
from these the beat one, and recommend it to those expecting to go 
either to Atlanta or Saratoga, or both. 

The school elections in this state take place in May. It is hoped 
by schoolmen that people will select the best qualified for the im- 
portant office of director. The old idea that a man that is fit for 
nothing else may be put on the school board finds but little favor in 
Arkansas, 

Superintendent Shinn appointed Superintendent Rightsell of 
Little Rock and Supt. J. L. Holloway ot Fort Smith as his assist- 
ants on the state examining board. The examination for state cer- 
es will take place at Little Rock on the last three days of 

pril. 

A most enjoyable meeting was held at Morrilltown on April 19, 
with addresses delivered by Dr. J. L. M. Curry and ex-President 
Hayes. The event was one of great interest and profit, and the pro- 
jectors of the meeting deserve much praise. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 


Supt. E. A. Gastman of Decatur, chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the city superintendents in session last 
winter, has tabulated the reports of eight principal cities outside of 
Chicsgo, showing the number of pupils and the average age in all 
grades below the high school. Some of the cities have nine years 
below the high school, one has only seven, while most have 
eight years, The average ages on entering the high school are as 
follows: Galesburg, 15 years, 8 months; Peoria, 14 years, 3 months; 
Springfield, 15 years, 6 months; Rock Island, 15 years, 3 months; 
Joliet, 15 years, 5 months; Rockford, 15 years, 5 months; De- 
catur, 14 years, 5 months. 

D. B. Pittsford, the very efficient superintendent of schools of 
Tazewell County, held a most satisfactory two-day institute at 
Pekin, March 4 and 5. 

The resignation of Dr. Newton Bateman, offered four years ago 
but withdrawn at the urgent solicitation of ail parties concerned, 
was again pressed upon the board of trustees at its March meeting, 
and reluctantly accepted. Dr. Bateman feels that his increasing 
age demands that he retire and a younger man be placed at the 
head. The board at the same meeting elected Mr. John H. Finley, 
a graduate of the college eight years ago. He is only twenty-eight 
years of age, and was at the time of his election secretary of the 
New York Association of Charities. He is editor of two publications, 
a regular contributor to the Review of Reviews, and has two seasons 
lectured at Chautauqua. In accepting the presidency of Knox 
College, Mr. Finley leaves a greater salary than he will receive, 
and also declines a call to a chair in Leland Stanford University at 
$4,000 a year. Personally attractive and pleasing, the young pres- 
ident cannot fail to be popular with both studentaand people. His 
career has been one of the most remarkable on recerd. Going from 
an Illinois farm in La Salle County to college, without other means 
than that which he earned as he went, he maintained himself there 
and came oat with a small surplas. He stood always at the head 
of his class, early carried off the honors in the state and interstate 
college oratorical contests, and afterward attracted mach attention 
in his post-graduate course at Johns Hopkins. His inauguration 
will take place at the coming commencement, when he will leave 


for Earope, to spend a year there on a leave of absence. Dr. 
Bateman will act as de facto president in his absence, and on his 


return to his post, will occupy the chair of philosophy in the college. 


the Chicago public schools, removes a man of great worth, a faith- 
ful, consistent, and conecientions guardian of the schools, a valued 
and sympathetic friend to the teachers. Dr. Burroughs graduated 
from Yale with high honors, in 1842. During the years 1855 and 
756, he was the master spirit which procured the charter of the old 
University of Chicago. of which he was for eighteen years the pres- 
ident. The great influence which Dr. Burroughs has had upon the 
higher education and the public school system of Chicago by his 
labors, as president of the university, as a member of the board of 
education, and as assistant euperin*endent of public schools, is im- 
measurable. Besides adopting resolutions expressive of deep sor- 
row, the Chicago Board of Education has changed the name of the 
Oakland School to ‘* John C. Burroughs School,’’ in memory of 
his great services. 

Mies Ida M. Gardner of Philadelphia, Pa., lecturer for the Amer- 
ican Society for the Extension of University Teaching, has accepted 
a call to the principalship of Warren Academy, —a large college 
preparatory and normal training echool, to be opened next Septem- 
ber. Miss Elizabeth H. Brewer, a sister of Justice Brewer of the 


United States Supreme Court, has been elected vice-principal. 


INDIANA, 


Some months ago the Clark brothers of Franklin endowed a 
chair of history and political economy in Hanover College, and the 
board has elected Rev. P, H. K. McComb of Bacyrus. O., to fill the 
new chair. Rev. Mr. McComb is an Englishman by birth, and is 
fifty years old. He is a graduate of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, and an A.M. from Hanover. 

Prof. E A. Roes of Indiana University, department of political 
and social science, has been elected to a similar position in Cornell. 

The [odiana colleges have begun the spring term. All of them 
have an increased attendance, due to the inflax of teachers who 
have had short terms. It is a hopeful sign that these teachers are 
being turned to the higher institutions. 

The entrance requirements in Indiana University, in English lit- 
erature, rhetoric, and composition, will be raised at the beginning 
of the next collegiate year. This will have a direct effect on only 
about one half of the commissioned high schools, as about half 
already meet the advanced requirements. 

Prof. O. P. Hay of the department of science in Butler Univer- 
sity, will probably sever his connection with that institution at the 
end of the present year. He will go either to a Minnesota college 
or to the Smithsonian Institution. 

Prof. Susie G. Kelly of De Pauw University wae married to Mr. 
Frank Fay of Urbana, Ill., April 7. 

Professor Hodgrin of Earlham, one of the best known teachers 
of history in Indiana, has been granted leave of absence for next 
year. He will spend the year in study at some eastern institution. 
Mr. D. C. Barrett, now high school principal at Muncie, will have 
charge of the history work in Earlham during Professor Hodgrin’s 
absence. 

President Tuttle of Wabash will celebrate his thirtieth anniver- 
sary as president at the coming commencement. He will then 
retire, and his successor, not yet chosen, will be inaugurated. 

Professor Garvin of Butler, who ie a strong advocate of phonetic 
spelling, in a recent address stated that the boys of America were 
two years behind the boys of Germany and France in their atudies. 
He attributed this loss of two years to the unreasonable orthography 
the American boy is compelled to learn. 


KENTUCKY, 


Kentucky has received from the general government her share 
of the direct tax collected during the war, amounting to $606,237. 
Under the new constitution of the state this becomes a part of the 
irreducible school fund. The amount has been loaned to and 
secured by the bond of the commonwealth. The interest on this 
increases the annual school revenues by over $36.000. 

The annual report of State Superintendent Thompson will soon 
be published, and it promises some interesting and profitable 
reading. ‘ 

The next meeting of the Kentucky State Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Paducah on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of June. A 
good program has been prepared for the occasion. Exhibita of 
school work and school apparatus will be features of the meeting. 
Hon. W. K. Garrett, ex-president of the N. E. A., will be present 
and address the meeting. Major Merwin of St. Louis will also give 
an address appropriate to the occasion. 

The state legislature is at present wrestling with the subject of 
state regulation of textbooks. Not satisfied with the experience of 
other states in this matter, these ambitious Solons have now four 
bills on this subject before them, with the prospect of no good re- 
sulting from the passage of any one of them. A bran new school 
law is also one of the things now in contemplation by the present 
legislature. 


MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGRERT L, BRIGeES, Grand Haven. 
Prof. E. A. Campbell of the chemical department of Michigan 
University met with a horrible accident in the laboratory on the 
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of Boston, April 26th, without a dissenting vote. 


795,000 x 295,000 


AMONG THE REPRESENTATIVE PLACES THAT HAVE ADOPTED IT 
ARE THE FOLLOWINC: 


Chicago; Philadelphia ; Providence, R. I.; Boston, Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; Bur- 
lington, Vt.; Nashua, N. H.; Columbus and Cleveland, O.; 
Newburyport, Mass. ; Lynn, Mass.; Chelsea, Mass.; Northampton, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass. ; Waterbury, Conn.; Nor- 
walk, Conn. ; State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y.; Morristown, N. J., State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa.; State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa.; Orange, N. J.; Pantop’s Academy, Charlottesville, Va.; Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey 
City; Yonkers, N. Y.; Columbia Grammar School, New York City; State Normal and Model School, Trenton, N. J.; 
State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa.; Erie, Pa.; Owego, N. Y., Bethlehem, Pa.; Girard College, Philadelphia ; 
Dorchester County, Md.f Winchester, Va.; Plainfield, N. J.; Saratoga, N. Y., Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., Female 
College, Greenville, S. C.; Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C., Jamestown, N. Y.; Boys’ Academy, Albany, N. Y., 
State Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y., Malone, N. Y.; Medina, N. Y.; Lockport, N. Y.; Akron, O.; Bellaire, O.; 


Within the first 15 months after publi- 
cation we were obliged to go to press 
with the 295,000th copy of 


The Leading Facts 


— — 
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Chillicothe, O.; Delaware, O.; Elyria, O.; Lima, O.; Lancaster, O.; Massillon, O. ; Plymouth, 0.3 Steubenville, 0; 
Wooster, O.; Zanesville, O.; Aurora, Ill.; Elgin, Ill.; Joliet, Ill.; Bloomington, Ill.; Illinois Wesleyan University,; 
Southern Illinois Normal College; Decatur, Ill.; Champaign, Ill. , Northwestern College, Ill., West Bay City, Mich. ; 
East Saginaw, Mich.; Bay City, Mich.; Superior, Wis. ; Oshkosh, Wis.; Kemper Hall School, Winosha, Wis. ; lowa 
State Agricultural College, Council Bluffs, Ia.; Marshalltown, Ia.; Western Normal College, Ia.; University of the 
Northwest, Ia.; Western College, Ia.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; South Bend, Ind.; Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
New Albany, Ind.; La Fayette, Ind.; Richmond, Ind.; Logansport, Ind.; La Porte, Ind.; Normal School, Valparaiso, 
Ind.; Lawson College, Mo.; Central Female College, Mo.; Burlington, Kas. ; Salina, Kas. ; Nemaha County, Kas. ; 
Beatrice, Neb.; Crete, Neb.; Grand Island, Neb.; Lincoln, Neb.; Nebraska City ; Duluth, Minn. ; Fergus Falls, 
Minn.; Mankato, Minn.; Moorhead, Minn.; Rochester, Minn.; Red Wing, Minn.; Winona, Minn, ; State Agricul- 
tural College, So. Dakota; Spokane College, Wash.; Montana University; Yankton College, So. Dak. ; University 


of Southern California. 


By D. H. MONTGOMERY, 


Author of the Leading Facts of History Series. J 
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afternoon of April 12. By an explosion, both eyes were destroyed 
and the face lacerated by the glass. Professor Campbell is a son 
of the late Jadge J. V. Campbell of Detroit. He is a young man, 
and an ambitious scholar, and has been connected with the univer- 
sity about two years. 

Supt. E. P. Church of Cadillac has been unamiously reélected 
for another year. 

Rev. Theodore Nelson, D.D., president of Kalamazoo College, 
has been in feeble health for some time, and unable to attend to bis 
duties. 

Mr. W. J. McKom. for several years in charge of Almont schools, 
bas been elected superintendent of Mason schools for three years. 

Mr. W. C. Hewett was chosen bf the National Superintendents’ 
Association one of a committee of five to prepare a general plan 
for the celebration of ‘‘ Colambus Day.” 

Supt. C. T. Grawn of Traverse City, after having been tried for 
pine years and found ‘‘not wanting,’’ has been reélected for three 
years at a salary of $1,800. 

The contract has been let for the construction of the University 
gympasium, and the main building will be erected at once. 

Mr. E. C. Riopel, late president of the Presbyterian College of 
upper Wisconsin, has been elected superintendent of the Indiaoa 
Industrial School, soon to be opened by the government at Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Michigan University has enrolled 2,692 students for the precent 
college year. This is 272 in excess of last year’s enrollment. Of 
thie number, the classification is as follows: Literature, ssience, 
and art, 1.330; medicine and surgery, 370; law, 658; school of 
pharmacy, 81; homm@opathic department, 79; dental surgery, 188 ; 
total, 2,706; enrolled twice, 14; actual attendance, 2 692. 


NEW YORK. 


The bill now pending before the legislature at Albany upon Com- 
pulsory Education is meeting with much the same criticism as did 
that vetoed by Gov. Hill, as interfering too much with the rights 
of private schools and home instruction. For years the Legisla- 
ture has been confronted with the fact that in spite of the enormous 
outlay of money in support of the public echools, ignorance was on 
the increase through laxity of the laws of compulsory edacation. 
There is urgent need of the passage of a good practical measure 
to supersede the dead letter of the statute books, which will be 
generally acceptable and will not interfere with private rights. 

The teachers of the Elmira City schools held an unusually interest- 
ing meeting at the Board of Education rooms, on March 19th, at 
which Superintendent Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, read a 
very instructive paper on ‘‘Manual Training in the Public Schools.’’ 

Buffalo, has six fully-organized public-school kindergartens 


and about twenty-five trained kindergartners, all under the man- 
agement of the regalar school board, and supported by public 
moneys. They have recently appointed a salaried superintendent 
of the kindergartens. The free training-class numbers about 30. 
The Board of Education of Dankirk has appointed a committee 
to procure the necessary legislation to allow the establishment of 
free kindergartens in connection with the pablic schools of Dankirk. 
The Niagara County Teachers’ Club met at Lockport on March 
28th. Papers were were read by Miss Lucy Chase of Gasport, 
Miss Nellie Worden of Sanborn, and others, and a series of ques- 
tions on geography was presented to the teachers by Mies Kate 
Monahan of Hartland. 

Prof. W. J. Milne, of the State Normal schools, lectured Tues- 
day night before the Pablic School Teachers’ Association in Troy, 
op “ The Teaching of English in the Public School.” 

There was a large attendance of public school teachers at the in- 
stitnte held at Rochester on March 26th. Superintendent S. A. 
Ellis presided and introdaced Dr. W. N. Hailmann, superintendent 
of schools at La Porte. Ind, who spoke on kindergarten work. 
Superintendent Ellis then referred to his resignation of the office of 
superintendent, and several priocipals expressed regret on behalf of 
the teachers, paying Mr. Ellis many gratefal tributes. 
MISSOURL, 
State Editor, W. H. MARTIN, Lamar. 

In Kansas City, at an election held April 5, the people by a vote 
of nearly eleven thousand for the proposition to one hundred 
seventy-seven against it, decided to expend $100,000 to build an 
addition to the high school. 

Jackson County, has recently adopted county supervision of 
public schools, D. I. Caldwell of Independence, who has held the 
office of county school commissioner for many years, will take on 
the additional daties required. 

At the last meeting of the St. Joseph Board of Pablic Schools, 
Edward B. Neely who has been superintendent of the public schools 
of that flourishing city for the past twenty-eight years, was re- 
elected for another term of three years. 

President Jesse of the State University will deliver the annual 
address to the graduates of the Springfield High School, May 19. 

Southwest Missouri will be represented in the facalty of the 
State Training School by W. J. Hawkins of Nevada and W. T. 
Carrington of Springfield) Both were members of the Training 
School faculty last year, and their work gave universal satisfaction. 

The district institute for Southwest Missouri, will be held at 
Springfield in August. The faculty selected are G. H. Howe of 


Warrensburg, J. M. White of Cartbage, T. Berry Smith of Fayette, 
and W. T. Carrington of Springfield. This is a strong faculty and 


they will make the Southwest District Institute one of the best in 
the state. 

The damage done to the State Normal School building at Kirks. 
ville by the late storm is estimated at about $10,000. 

Prof. Carl Betz, superintendent of physical culture in the Kansas 
City public schools will take 500 pupils to the World’s Fair to iligg. 
trate his system of calisthenics. 

Many of the leading schools in the state have signified an inten. 
tion to exhibit their work at the State Association in June. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


We are highly pleased to announce another sale of school lands 
at excellent prices, 12,000 acres at an average of over $20. The sale 
amounts to the neat sum of $241,991.86. 

The board of education at Jamestown recently elected Superin. 
tendent Fisher for # third term of service. 

State Superintendent Ogden recently convened the State Institute 
conductors in a three days’ session at Valley City for the purpose of 
laying out plans and discussing methods relating to institutes for 
the coming season. 

A Washington's birthday entertainment by Bismarck city schools 
netted $90, to be used as a library fand. To this sum the board of 
education added $50 for the same purpose. 

Mayville Normal School will soon have a building of its own, 
The board of trustees recently adopted plans by which a larga and 
commodious one will be erected, extreme dimensions 12‘) by 72 
feet. — 

OREGON. 

Supt. W. C. Wasson, who left Monson, Mass., to take charge of 
Harrison Institute, Chemawa, is already on the ground and has 
made a very favorable impression upon the people of Oregon. 
The Portland Farmer makes note of hia arrival spoaks of his high 
endorsement by Gen. T. J. Morgan, and extends a warm welcome to 
the new superintendent. It is believed that he will make a grand 
success of this work, and place the Chemawa echool among the best 
in the Indian service. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Prof. M. G. Benedict, principal of the{Towanda public schools, 
has been elected principal of the State Normal School at Edinboro, 
at a salary of $2,500 a year. Mr. Benedict has been principal of 
the public schools for five years and has brought them up to a high 
standard. He will have the best wishes of every patron of the 
schools for success in his new field. 

A system of dress-cutting has been introduced into the high 
school of Erie. The instructions will cost the girls nothing, as the 
expense is provided for by the board of edacation. 


IN PREPARATION: 


A History of the United States for 


School Use. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


Oun10, APRIL 24, 1892. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston, Mass. : 


8.S CURRY, Ph D., 1544 Beacon 


School of Expression, literary train 


July T—August 18 


New York, Ithaca. 


Summer Classes for Teachers 


and literary train 


St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 8.8. CURRY, 15% Beacon 


Harvard University, Summer Courses, votce, and 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


St., Boston, Mass.! Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics. Philos: 


School of Expression, 15144 Beacon 


Province of Expression, 8roadest, survey ot the 


ophy. English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas- 
sical Archzology, Art, Physical Training. 
For circulars write to 
PROFESSOR O. F. EMERSON. 


St., Boston, Mass. 


H. 


HOLT’S 


If the cost of Fiske’s coming U. S. History is not greater than five 
dollars, send me a copy as soon as issued, with bill for same. 
Yours truly, 


Sea Shore Normal Institute 
Vinevaro (West Cuop), 


JULY I8—AUG. 1892. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Presipent OSIAH QUINCY, C 
Editor Fournal of Education, Boston. , 2 Advisory joo io Mass. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


JostaH QuINcy, Boston, Chairman J. M. Frenca, M.D., MIL 
Coss, Boston. WILLIAM MINoT, Jr, Boston. 
. C. CREEGAN, D.D., Boston. Col. FRaANciIs Pgasopy, Jr., Boston. 
Dr. EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston. W. F. LL.D Chica 
Gen. STEPHEN M. WELD, Boston. 


BEST OF INSTRUCTION. 
MOST POPULAR LECTURES. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE SEASIDE LIFE. 


Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 
Languages, Ancient 


Science, 


Physical Culture, Elocution 
H A Cooking Schoo), Journalism, 
terature, Music School, Stenography 
" Sloyd, Drawing, Kindergarten. 


MODERN METHODS IN EVERY BRANCH. 


Teachers should defer making arran 
gements for their Summer O 
see our prices and attractions. Send for circulars, giving full eet ~ aaa —_ 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL == Institute of Vocal Harmony, 


This Institution stands for a principle in teaching vocal music in all of its various departments. Every 
teacher of vocal music shouid understand and teach Mr. Holt’s new and original ayetem of Vocal Har. 

o i i 
invisible realities of music. Ninth aanual session opens 
Send for circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


LANGUAGES.—SUMMER COURSE. 


BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CONVERSATION. 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
At Chicago, Ill. At Asbury Park, N. J. 
For etreulars address the Berlitz School of Languages, Chicago. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages, 


(Removed from Amherst, Mags., and Burlington, to Exeter, N. H.) 
17th Session : July 11th to Aug. 19th. ——— 


For board and rooms add 
circulars of Dr. Work’ Exeter, N. H.; for information, Programme of the 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley 8t., Roxbury, _— 
E U. 


Organized 1882. For‘ Itinerary” address PAPERS 


HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N.Y. 
Have to be prepared, and it is a satisfaction '° 


EUROPEAN TOURS. know that the work of duplicating any and ever! 
1. 


writing ean be performed with tha greatest ease and 
comfort. There is a house that seils every kind of 
Germany, Austria. Italy multiple copying apparatus and the latest and hest 
Switzerland, The Rhine, ’ invention, most practical for teachers, ii The Express 
Paris. and ‘London. Duplicator, which meets with wonderful success. 


England and § 
2. Homes of Famous Writers. 6 weeks: G. GENSIHSER 6 CO.. 
Magnificent Coaching. 290. 514 Dey Street, corner Broadway, 


Unequaled arrangements. 


references. Eighth season. NEW YORK, 


Send free information to all wishing to 


Limited parties. Best 


R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, LEBANON. O 


Miss MARIRTTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass, heal particulars. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM OF SUMMER STUDY. 


LEWIS MILLER, Presipenr. 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Cuance 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, PrincipaL 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Pedagogical Department, Chautauqua College 


Under the charge of Col. Francis W. Parker and 
a corps of teachers from the Cook Coun i 
chology, pedagogics, and methods in science, geog- | J. G. Schurman, T. D. Se Re BR i" bi a 
raphy, number, history, etc. Illustrative material. | J. H. Gilmore, Frederick fen, i 
of drawing, chalk modeling, in- | work is thorough, and offers the ‘ben 
ZB ete. observing class-room methods of leading instructors. 


Under the immediate direction of Dr. William R. 


Schools of Sacred Literature, Bible study under 
specialists. School of Music, directed by Dr. H.R. 
Palmer, (W. H. Sherwood, Piano Dept.) School of 
Physical Culture in charge of Drs. Anderson and 


Special Classes in Art, Decoration, Kindergarten, 


Oratory, Sloyd, Cookery, Shorthan hotogra 


Fifteenth Annual Session begins Jaly 11, 1892. 
THE OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL 

THE LARGEST AND THF PLES 

SCHOOL OF METHODS: 8 Weeks. 23 Professor 

— COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks- 


Other Departments, 


W. Emerson and Faculty. 
Seaver, of Yale. A completely equipped gymnasium. ACADEMIC DECAR'MENTS : 8 Weeks 22 Protwates 
om ‘ 


Attendance for 1891 was over 600, est 
and Territories, making this by far the larve 
Summer School in the United States. forma: 

Send for Large Circular, givi’ epart 


Four Magnificently Illustrated Scientific Lectures by Prof. R 
Schedule of University Extension Courses, Single Lectures Conce 
Write for Catalogue, Programs, and all Information, to Ww. 


Ogden Doremus, of New York. 
rts, Readings, Tableaux, etc 

A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, Y 


tion in regard to the outlines of work in a)! "hr. 
ments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, 
ition. club and combination rates, board. 
DBOQN, Manager School of Methods. . 
47 ST, WORCESTER 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, MASS. 


| | 
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NEW ENGLAND. means €-announced examinations are | and con 
toe by the board, and the record Where bar Your druggist does not 


The Lewiston Training School is bringing to 
that city a fame which is reaching all over the 
country. Teavhers who have graduated from this 
school are constantly in demand at high salaries. 

Auburn schools have begun the stady of ph ysi- 
cal culture under the instruction of Miss Helen L. 
Coe, a graduate from the Boston Normal and the 
Harvard Gymnasioms. The Swedish system will 
be used. The teachers in all the Auburn schools 
are to receive this instruction. Ellsworth is also 
discussing this subject. 

Superintenden Stetson of Auburn, in his annual 
report of the school work of that city goes outside 
the beaten track, and besides the usual statistics 
given ao important and interesting report of his 
special investigations concerning the brains and 
morals of public school children. Slips covering 
a wide variety of inquiries were furnished the 
teachers early in the year, and they were re- 
quested to make a carefal and sympathetic stud 
of each of the pupils in the particulars indicated. 
The results of this work furnish proof that a large 
majority of the pupils in the public schools are 

of sound bodies, more than average in- 
tellects, and that they are of upright moral char- 
ecter. They also present answers to some of the 
serious charges made against public schools by 
persops who draw on their imaginations for their 
facts. Corporal punishment was so little used 
that quite a number of schools reported no cases 
during the year. Superintendent Stetson claims 
that the children of the schools are better be- 
haved, less unruly and farther advanced in their 
studies at a given age than they were thirty years 
agoand feels that figures furnish atrong proof of the 
soundness of this position. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.. 


The Hillsborough County ‘Teachers’ Institute 
was held at Milford, beginning April 13. The at- 
tendsnce was large and much interest was ex- 
pressed. Among the principal addresses were 
those by Mr. Fred Gowing, superintendent of 
schools of Nashua, on “ Testa and Promotions ” ; 
Mrs. N. H. Knox of Manchester on ‘‘ Temperance 
Teaching’’; Dr. C. C. Rounds of the normal 
school on ‘School Economics’’; Rev. W. G 
Sperry of Manchester on ‘' Moral Elemente in 
Teaching’’; Professor Amos Hadley of Concord 
on“ The English Language,’’? and Mr. I. Free- 
man Hall of Natick, Mass., on ‘* History.’’ 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

The fice new grammar school on Green St., 
Jamaica Plain, named in honor of Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
on Thursday, April 28. The program included ad- 
dresses by Hon. C. T. Gallagher, president of the 
Boston School Board, Samuel B. Capen, Rev. E. E. 
Hale. Dr. H. P. Bowditch, Rev. C. F. Dole, Mr. 
William T. Adams, and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 

I. Freeman Hall, superintendent of the public 
schools of Natick and Belmont, has resigned his 
position in Natick to accept the supervision of the 
schools of Arlington, and will divide his time be- 
tween that town and Belmont. 

The committee of the Cambridge School Board 
on promotions and on revision of the school course 
have made a partial report, through the chairman, 
—Prof. Albert Busbnell Hart. Promotions by 


made up from the results of occasional unan- 
nounced exercises and such records of daily work 
as the teacher may keep, and from these the quee- 
tion of his advancement determined. The Chron- 
icle says: “The statement of the committee that 
the preparation for examination leads to unneces- 
sary review,’’ suggests the inquiry as to just how 
much reviewing can take place before reaching 
the ‘unnecessary’ standard.’ Superintendent 
Cogewell’s echeme for promoting pupils as fast 
as they may complete the work of the grade was 
recommended and will probably be adopted. 

At the meeting of the New England Conference 
of Educational Workers held in Boston, April 
16. “Instruction in Drawing at Pablic Expense ”’ 
was discussed by Miss Lucy Wheelock of Chauncy 
Hall School. The course of instruction in draw- 
ing in the public schools was explained by Mr. 
Henry T. Bailey, agent of the state board of ed- 
ucation. Mr. Albert H. Munsell of the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School said: One of the 
strongest arguments in favor of introducing me- 
chanical ard industrial drawing into the schools 
was because Massachusetts is a manufacturing 
state, and drawing is the basis of manufactures. 
The subject was further discussed by Mr. Clapp 
of the Patnam school, Mr. William F. Brackett, 
superintendent of drawing in Cambridge, and 
President Seaver. 

Mies Josie Harrington has been appointed to the 
eighth district echool, Manchester. 


CONNECTICUT. 


A teachers’ meeting, under the auspices of State 
Secretary C. D. Hine was held at Greenville on 
April 22. Miss Fanniebelle Curtis read a paper 
upon ‘‘ Beginnings of Reading,’’ which was a plea 
for the introduction of ecience, form, color, and 
history subjects into the matter of primary read- 
ing. The methods advorated were subsequently 
illustrated by a class exercise by eix pupils from 
the Willimantic Normal School. 

Supt. G. I. Aldrich of Newton, Mase., was on 
the list for an address upon the subject of History. 
He denominated as the three ends of this study a 
ready knowledge of essentials, a growing interest 
in history in general, and study of the branch as a 
means of moral training. Study of local history; 
of biography; close connection between geogra- 
phy and history; utilization of drawing in historical 
recitations; memorizirg of choice selections bear- 
ing upon important histerical data; discrimina- 
tion [in the use of mterials; conduct of the reci- 
tation; and the danger of a too sudden change 
from old methods to new, were among the points 
touched upon. 

Mr. H. S. Tarbell of Providence treated the sub- 
ject of geography from the supervisor's standpoint, 
explaining at length the course of study as pre- 
pared by him for the guidance of the teachers 
under his direction. By the demands of the time 
for the enrichment of the grammar echool course, 
the time given to geography proper must be radi- 
cally shortened, and this branch must become only 
one in a long line of natural science studies. In 
Providence, the primarians begin with the globe,— 
the atudy of the world as a whole; a geographical 
reading course of one and one half years follow- 
ing, before the elementary bock in geography is 
taken up. A great point is made of comparison 
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an one. 


| Wanted: A Professor of Pedagogy, $2,000. Only a man 
T+ | of large experience and wide reputation. Weare asked to recom- |} * 


mend. 


recommend only an A-1 man. 


German, Danish, Icelandic, etc. 
Must be a man of culture. 


Wanted: A Superintendent, $2,000. Republican. Man of. 
@ | long and successful experience. A School Board have asked us 
to recommend such.a man to them. Must be A-1. 

' Wanted: A Professor of Literature, $1,700 Must be 2|- 
Baptist; no second class man will do. A college President has 
asked us to recommend such a man to him. 

° Wanted: A Preceptress, $1,200. Must be a woman of ex- 
perience and marked ability. We are asked to recommend such 


Wanted: A Baptist Latin Professor. Alsoa Baptist Greek 
1| Professor. 1,400—$1,500. We are asked to recommend. 
Wanted: A Director of Music, $2,000. We are asked to 


Wanted: A Professor of Germanic Languages, $1,800. | ” 


|} We have been asked by the authorities to recommend for sev- 
gral hundred positions. These are some of the best. s 
TEACHERS 00-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

7o DearBoRN Street, CHICAGg 


We are asked to recommend. |, 


In treating the ‘‘ Principles of Teaching,’’ Mr. 
A. B. Morrill of the Willimantic Normal laid 
especial stress upon the bueiness principle of econ- 
omy,—wise, not niggardly,—in the use of school 
time. His address dealt with preparation of les- 
sons, wise drill with a view to making many men- 
tal habits mechanical in their prompt and exact 
manifestations, skill in getting the most out of 
pupils, and in making every stroke of work pay, 
inetead of wasting valuable time in misdirected 
and uncertain energy. 

State Secretary Hine addressed the meeting 
during the evening, upon the topic, ‘‘ What is a 
good School ?’’ speaking entertainingly upon the 
points of administrative force, time, and activities. 

Mr. R. W. Hine, the popular principal of the 
Greenville schools, was largely responsible for the 
extraordinary success of the meeting. E. A. F. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 6: Worcester Co. (Mass. ) Assoc. ; Worcester. 
J * 21-24: Missouri State Association; Pertle 
prings. 

June 24-July 5: Missouri State Association ; War- 
rensburg. 

Jane 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

June 28-30: Ohio State Assoc. ; Cleveland. 

Jualy 5-7: West Virginia Association. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 

Jaly 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

July 12-15: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. 
intime. Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 


Use 
4 


spread his plasters or gela- 
tine-coat his pills. He knows 
that such work is better done 
in a factory. 

Some try to make an Emul- 
sion of cod-liver oil; but the 
cannot make one like Scott’s 
Emulsion—they’ll find it out 
some day. 

There is no secret in what 
it is made of; there is a 
knack in making it. That 
knack is Scott’s Emulsion, 

There is a book on CARE- 
FUL LIVING that you ought to 
read. Shallwe send it? Free, 


& Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
ew York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 


THE Express DUPLICATOR, the simplest, 
most efficient, and quickest multiple copying ap- 
paratus, is not a luxury, but a necessity to pro- 
gressive people. It leads direct to money making 
and money saving, and some day you must have it. 
Therefore it is wise to write to its manufacturers 
for free specimens and particalara. State at same 
time what kind of work you have frequently to 
duplicate or rewrite. It is in your interest! C. 
Bensinger & Co., 514 Dey St., Corner Broadway, 
New York, are the sole manufacturers, and sell 


every kind of duplicating device. 


Three Important New Sertes. 


Now ready: 


THE GREAT 
Now ready: 


Aristotle, by Davidson. 
Loyola, by Hughes. 


Now ready: 


Money. 


‘ine Arts. Elements of 


The Colonial Era, by Fisher. . . 


Future Volumes by Professors Sloane, Walker, and Burgess. 


The Realm of Nature cimustrated). 
Literature of France. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 


12mo, $1.25. 


EDUCATORS. 


Edited by Dr. BUTLER of Columbia. 


) * + + Each 12mo, net $1.00. 


Future volumes on Alcuin, Abelard, Froebel, Mann, etc., etc. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


Net $1.50. 


Each 12mo, net $1.00, 


Ethics. 


Future volumes on Animal Life, English Literature, Botany, Astronomy, etc,, etc. 


AND BOOKSELLERS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broapway, New York, 


and special designs to order, 
Stock adapled to any school. Diplomas fila. 
Plates of potiaits, buildings, etc, readiy for the prinrer, 
Resolutions testimonials, memorials, engrossed and illamina 
x 


YIplomas 
Engraved, New 
Handsome lithographed Blank in. 
dirézl pbdlograpb, or from pen-and-ink drawin 
sLRICKETTS , CHICAGO, 


WANTED, 


In a family boarding school in a large and delightful 
New York city, next September, a lady teacher of 
French, German, Latin, and Music,—an American | 
lady who has studied abroad. Salary $400 and 
home. Apply at once to | 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, | 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT TO RENT 
A fine school building, erected and fitted up fora 
day school for boys and girls ? Said building is lo- 
eated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 
thischaracter, for particulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


teachers f trial school 

Lad ers for positions in indus schools, 
for Primary and Intermediate work. Candidates 
must be able to sing and play the organ. Salary, 


. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, M 
e Journal of Education wiil 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Bom 
ONE secure a year’s subscription to the 
His 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to th 
a year 


f 
Somerset St.. Boston. 
** @uarterly Hegister ef Current tery” 
($1,00 tree. 


School Books 


of all publishers 


Mail 


Second - hand 
as well as new. 


Ninety-Paged 
Catalogue 
Free 


To any one mentioning 
Fournal of Education. 


This advertisement 
enclosed with first 
order will be good for {5 cts. 


ABTHUB HINDS & CO., 4 Cooper Inst., N.Y. City. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXV.—No. is. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


The Mother of the Children - 
Elementary Course in Kquations - - * 
Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation - ° 
German Science Reader~ - 
The Art of Entertaining - - - - 
Ancient Educational Ideals - 
Potiphar’s Wife and Other Poems - 
Dictionary of Hymnology - 
Fifty Pounds for a Wife - - 
Politics and Pen Pictures - 


The Question of Silver - - 
Walter Savage Landor: A Study - . - 
Literary Reader - - - 


Physical Education - - 
Afterward - - - - - 
A Soldier’s Secret - 
The Idealist - - - - 
University Extension - - 
The Birds of Greenland - - - - - 
Cruise of a Land Yacht - - - - 


My Guardian - - 
Prompt Aid to the Injured - 
Addresses - - - 

The Rationale of Mesmerism - - - 


Publisher. Price. 
Cowan” ¥. Crowell & Co, New York $1 50 
Chapman John Wiley & Sons, 1 50 
Schubin Wortbington & Co, 

Gore D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 80 
Sherwood Dodd, Mead & Co, New York 1 50 
Davidsoa Chas, Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 00 
Arnold 1 26 
Glyn Poors Belt & Co, 

Hilliard G. P. Putnam's Sons, 8 00 
Waterman 1 25 
Cathcart Am. Book Co, bn 115 
Morris 1 00 
Norris McGill Co, St. Paul 50 
King J. B. Lippincott, Phila. 50 
King 1 50 
James 1 50 
Hagerup Little & Brown, Boston 1 00 
Sylvester 1 25 
a D. Appleton & Co, New York : 2 

‘ 

Drummond Thos. Whittaker, “ 50 
Sinnett Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston = 1 25 


“The Library of American Literature 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. a 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Union HALL SEMINARY.—The Alumnae ear- 
nestly hope that each year since 1817 may be rep- 
resented at the coming reunion on May 20th, 
1892, commemorating the 75th anniversary. They 
urgently request former students to send address, 
year, and names of instructors to Miss S. A. 
HunttinG, Union Hall Seminary, Jamaica, L. I. 


THE attention of schools, colleges, and teachers 
of Science is called to the new advertisement of 
Philosophical Instruments in the JOURNAL of this 
week. These instruments are sold to close ap 
estate, and it isa rare chance for parties to get 
good instraments at a merely nominal price. Ad- 
dress Mauger & Avery, 564 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
where their apparatus can be examine. 


THE Geographical Magazine for May furnishes 
exactly the fresh matter every teacher of geogra- 
phy needs to supplement his daily inatraction. 
The bound volumes would be of great value to the 
school iibrary. We regret to learn that, owing to 


loss by fire last September of all the plates and 
back numbers up to September 1801, it will neces- 
sitate resetting all the matter, and making new 
plates. The bound volume for 1892 will be issued 
to persons at $2.50 per copy. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at §1 00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first elass hotel in the city. 


—Some time ago The Ladies’ Home Journal of 
Philadelphia, organized a free education system 
for girls, and the magazine is now edacating some 
forty odd girls at Vassar and Wellesley Colleges, 
and at the Boston Conservatory of Music, all the 
expenses of the girls being paid by that paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— When the proud father is looking with ad- 
miring eyes at his first girl baby and thinking 
what a happy man he is, it is hard for him to 
realiza that eighteen years hence he will instine- 
tively pat his hand on his pocket-book whenever 
he sees her coming toward him witn an affection- 
ate smile upon her face.— Somerville Journal. 

Mrs, WINSLOW’s “‘SoorHine SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Teacher: ‘*Tommy, will you give a example 
of tautology ?”’ Tommy: “ Saw one in oar paper 
this morning. It spoke of a ‘ brainless dude,’ ”’ 
—Indianopolis Journal. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, h 
laced in his hands by an East India isstonary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 

Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections. 

also a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 

and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or —— with full directions for pre 
Paring and using. Sent bg mail by addressing, with 
. A. No ‘owers’ 


stamp, naming this r, YES, P 
Block Rochester. 


— Everything has to pay up sometimes; oven| 


the little chickens have to shell out. 


IMPORTANT MASSACHUSETTS 
REPORTS. 


FOR SALE. 

1. Aset of Massachusetts Agricultural 
Reports, from Vol. I., 1853 to 1877, inclu- 
sive; also duplicates of the same of 2d, 3d, 
4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 12th reports ; also 
the transactions from 1848 to 1853. The 
above books are of great value to some 
agricultural college or school. They will 
be sold at a low price. 

2. A set of the annual reports of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, from 
1st report in 1838 to 51st in 1887; also 
duplicates of the same from 20th to 30th 
report inclusive, from 32d to 38th inelu- 
sive, and the 40th and 41st Reports. Com- 
plete sets are rare, and of much value to 
libraries, public and private. 

For particulars address 

E. SHELDON, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemica! 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 er week. 
387. 


Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
5000 TEACHERS WANTED as Agents for 
DARKNESS »° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
work ‘Jn His Name” in 


Rescue e great under-world of New 
York. MPREL 


th 
By Mrs. HELEN CA L. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 28th thousand. 
260 remarkable illustrations from flash-light photographs of rewk 
fe. 56,000 more Agenta Wanted, Men and Women. 
200 a month. (//* Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
Alland Give Credit. Distance no hindrance for we give Extra 

, and Pay Freights. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars to 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn, 


Readers 


OF THE 


Journal of Education 


Can secure profitable employment during 
the Summer Vacation by corresponding 
with us. 

We have something to offer which no 
other educational paper has, and which 
means SUCCESS to those engaging with 


us. Address : 
MANAGER AGENCY DEPT. 
New England Publishing Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 


Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 
Greatost Preacher. 


and territory assigned on 
receipt of 
EAT, Pu er, N.Y. 
GENTS make 100 PER Ck WT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, 
Sample free. Fertitory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N.¥ 


ready. E. B. T 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review, in its May num- 
ber, furnishes a rich contribution to the discussion 
of the leading topics of the day. In the first arti- 
cle, “The Man, or the Party ?’’ imatructive ex- 
pressions of opinions are to be found from Senator 


Quay and Vest, and from Representatives Bou- 
telle, Burrows, Wilson, and Kilgore. Clear plat- 
forms of principle are set forth. In ‘‘ The Poet of 
Democracy” John Burroughs writes in popular 
atyle of Walt Whitman. Oar Minister to Rassia, 
Charles Emory Smith, gives a graphic account of 
the causes of the famine, in his article, “The Famine 
in Rassia.”? Senator Stewart of Nevada presents 
the case against The Rule of Gold Kings.” Gen. 
B. F. Butler writes on ‘* The Bering Sea Contro- 
versy”’ of the claims of this country, and its 
capacity to take care of itself in case of war. On 
the same question the Marquis of Lorne urges 
that Great Britain isin the right, and expresses 
his confidence in the results of arbitration. Gold- 
win Smith’s article, ‘* Party Government on Ite 
Trial ’’ describes the evil that lies in party spirit 
in popular government. Jobn Russell Young, on 
‘*The Chinese Qaestion Again,’’ urges a friendly 
policy towards the'great empire. Lady Jeune writes 
an article on ‘‘ London Society.’’ Mr. Gladstone 
concludes his instructive papers on ‘‘ The Olym- 
pian Religion.” Other topics discussed are 
** Mexican Trade,’”? by M. Romero; “ Contracts 
and Carrency,”’ by Sylvester Baxter; ‘‘Can We 
Have Cheap Cabs ?”’ by A. J. Cassatt; ‘‘ Growth 
of Cities,’ by Chas. M. Harvey; “‘ Twenty-five 
Years of Alaska, by Ivan Petroff ; and ‘‘ The New 
York Trade Schools,’’ by Col. R. T. Auchmuty. 
The array of writers is noteworthy, and the topics 
are of exceptional interest. Price, $5 00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York: 3 E. 14th St. 


— The May Century begins a new volume with 
three new serials, namely,—the life of Columbus, 
by the Spanish orator and statesmen Emilio Cas- 
telar, who, in his first paper, considers the age in 
which Columbus lived; ‘‘ The Chosen Valley,’’ a 


novel of Western life in the irrigation-fields, by 
Mary Hallock Foote, illastrated by the author; 
and the architect Van Brant’s fally illu:trated pa- 
pers on “‘ Architecture at the World’s Columbiana 
Exposition,’’ from which the reader will get an 
idea of the magnificence of the housing of the 
Exhibition at Chicago. In the way of short sto- 
ries there are two,—one by Wolcott Balestier, 
posthumously printed, called ‘‘ Captain, my Cap- 
tain!’ a story of the town which is the rival of 
Topaz in “The Naulahka,’’ and the other ‘“‘A 
Gray Jacket,’’? by Thomas Nelson Page. The 
timely article on ‘‘ Coast and Inland Yachting,’’ is 
by Frederick W. Pangborn, with illustrations, 
The opening paper of the number is one of raminis- 
cence by the painter Healy, who is residing in 
Paris, on Thomas Couture, one of the striking fig- 
ures in modern French art. Mr. Stedman prints 
his third paper on the subject of poetry, this time 
dealing with Creation and Self-Expression. Mr. 
Stedman devotes considerable space to the Book of 
Job, and ends his paper with some farther com- 
mentson Browning. James Lane Allen describes, 
and a number of artiste illustrate, “ Homesteads 
of the Blue-Grass.’’ Examples are given of the 
work of the American painters, Carl Marr, J. H. 
Dolph, and the sculptor, Herbert Adams, with a 
sketch of these men by Mr, Fraser of the Century 
art department. In ‘‘ Topics of the Time”’ the 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 


accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next September, in a first-class Academy in th 
State of New York, a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
Drawing (Prang orem, Latin, Greek, and Higher 
English. Salary, at once 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
E. Bureau of Education, 
& Bomerset Roaton. 


WANTED, 


Next September, as an assistant in one of our best 
New England Academies a (male) teacher of Elo. 
cution, who has the ‘skill and experience necessary 
to train students to become good readers and speak 
ers, and who Is also well qualified to teach classes in 
English studies. Fone or the right man, $1000. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A well established, well equipped college f 
sexes, pleasantly and healthfull located bie a 
our younger Southern States. The building is spa- 


Bureau of Education, 
FOR SALE, 


A variety of valuable SCHOOL FURNIT 

sisting of some 80 school desks, with dane cals 
teacher’s desk ; settees. book cases, a fine, large 
mounted globe and tellurian, modern maps, cabinet 
of minerals and shells in cases, philosophical 
apparatus, pianos, including one parlor grand; 
parlor, chamber, and dining room furniture, carpets, 
6te., etc., etc. All said articles are in excellent 
condition, having been used in a first class ladies’ 
city boarding school, and will be Sold as a whole 
or in part, to suit the purchaser, on the most reason 


able terms. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Eduation. 
Somerset Boston. 


-| Florida,’ by A. M. Faller; 


There's light ahead for the women who 


suffer, if they'll only turn towards jt 
There's a guaranteed remedy for all tho 


delicate de ments, chronic weaknesses 
and painful rders that make women 
miserable. It’s Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pro. 


scription—and it makes women healthy ang 


strong. 
It's a legitimate medicine that’s purely 
table and perfectly harmless—a power. 
ar general, as well as uterine, tonic and 
nervine, renewing and invigorating the 
entire system. It regulates and promotes aj] 
the pro functions of womanhood, im- 
proves digestion, enriches the blood, dispels 
aches and pains, brings refreshing sleep, and 
restores health and strength. 

For periodical pains, weak back, bearing. 
down sensations, nervous prostration, and 
all ‘female complaints” and irregularities 
‘* Favorite Prescription ” is a positive remedy 
—the only one that’s so sure and certain that 
it can be guaranteed. If it doesn’t benefit 
or cure, you have your money back. 


very timely themes are ‘‘The People’s Money,” 
The Machine versus the People,’’ and ‘ Rego. 
larity and Independence.’’ In ‘‘ Open Letters” 
Poultney Bigelow writes of “ The German Km- 
peror and the Rassian Menace.’”’ Among the 
poets of this number are Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Louise Chandler Monlten, Edith M. Thomas, 
Maurice Thompson, Julian Hawthorne, Herman 
Melville, Frank Dempster Sherman, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, James Herbert Morse, and 
Richard Watson Gilder. “In Lighter Vein”? oop. 
tains a Southern sketch by Harry Stillwell Ea. 
wards, illustrated by Kemble. Price, $4.0) 4 
year; single copies, 35 cents. New York City: 


The Century Co. 


— The opening article of the New England 
Magazine for May is ‘* Village Life in Old Eng. 
land.’’ The author, Reuben G. Thwaites, and the 
artist, Louis A. Holman, spent last summer in 
England, and the result is a very picturesque arti- 
cle. The Hon. Wm. Elerov Cartis, Chief of the 
Bureau of the American Republics, contributes 
an article on ‘‘The Progress of the South American 
Republics,’’ outlining their commerce, customs,and 
present prosperity. Mr. Curtis is the best authority 
on South American affairs in the U. S. Horatio J. 
Perry opens the Columbus ball (which will prob- 
ably roll through 1892-93, until we tire of Colam- 
bus) with a paper ‘* Oa the Track of Colombus.” 
Frances M. Abbott contributes a short story, 
“The Governor’s Reception.”” Allan Eastman 
has a poem, ‘‘The Human Freedom League.” 
Walter Blackburn Harte makes a plea for, egoism 
and books. Abraham English Brown writes on 
‘*Governor Winthrop’s Farm.’’ Charles Hallock 
recalls ‘‘ Bermuda in Blockade Times.’’ ‘' Henry 
Clay as a Speaker of the House,’’ is a bistorical 
essay by Mary Parker Follett. Marie Petravsky, 
a Russian girl living in New York, writes a strik- 
ing poem on the famine in Raasia, called ‘' The 
Czar’s Bangnuet.’’ Elizabeth Le Baron Marsh 
gives some reminiscences of *‘ Jenny Lind in North- 
ampton.’’ P. J. O’ Keefe describes ‘* The Chicago 
Stock Yards.’”” Edwin D. Meade at the Editor's 
Table discourses of Chicago and Eastern Parochial- 
ism, and administers a few sharp raps to those 
Bostonians who affect to regard the West as 4 
wilderness. Price, $2 00 a year; single numbers, 
25 cents. Boston, Mass. 


— The Magazine of Art for May has for a fron- 
tispiece a reproduction by the Berlin Photographic 
Company of Alma-Tadema’s famous painting, 
‘*The Old Story.’ In this work “‘ the old story” 


is well told, for the attitudes and expressions alike 
rivet the attention, The opening article of the 
number is by Marion Hepworth Dixon and deals 
with the newly elected Royal Academican, 
Stanhope A. Forbes, one of the most moderna of 
modern painters. The first of a series with the 
general title, ‘‘ Press-Day and Critics,’”’ is by M. 
H. Spielman. Lewis F. Day, who is authority in 
such matters, writes of ‘‘ Wall Paper Decoration. 
There is a paper on Professor Habert Herkomer § 
work ‘‘ Etching and Mezzotint Engraving,’’ 4 ©00- 
tinuation of Theodore Child’s description of the 
‘Art Treasures of the Comédie Francaise,” fully 
illustrated ; a paper on ‘‘ Irish Types and Traits, 
by Katherine Tynan, with illustrations from 
Helmick’s paintings; a fall illustrated note book ; 
a batch of home and foreign notes, and the art 
news of the month. New York: Cassell Pablish- 
ing Company. Price, 35 cents a number; 
year in advance. 


Battle of Ticonderoga,” by John G. N icolay ; 


Southern Confederacy,’ by Henry Watter 
son; ‘'The North in the War,” by Prof. John 
Bach McMaster; ‘‘ Physical Culture,” by J. M. 
Buckley, LL.D.; United States 
Office,’ by Helen Frances Shedd ; ‘‘ The Natar® 
History of Plants,’ by Gerald McCarthy, B Se. 
“* Flower Shows in the United States,” by 5am0° 
A. Wood; “Treatment of the Poor in Cities,”’ >Y 
C. G. Truesdell, D.D.; Phrenology,’”’ by Gar 
rett P. Servias; Two Views of Lamartine, by 
Eugéne-Melchoir de Vogue; ‘‘St. Augustin’ 

**One Way of Co- 


Mrs. Christopher 


operating,’’ by Kate Sanborn ; The 


Columbus,”’ by Mary Sessions Cowell ; 
Primrose League,’’ by Elisabeth 


Robins Penuell j 


— 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
_ — use of the college. All this prop | lowing among its table of contents: ‘‘ Perry's \ © 
costing $10,000, will be sold for lass i 
| its cost. Terms easy. App! at tory on Lake Erie,” by John C. Ridpath ; The 
| | 
| ( | 
| 
Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
er 500 pages, illust d, 
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“The Ugly Girl as a Social Factor,’’ by Miss E. 
F. Andrews; ‘‘The Negro as a Producer of 
Literature,’ by Julie K. Wetherell. The poetry 
of the number is by Clinton Scollard, Margaret J. 
Preston, and W. H. A. Moore. There are the 
usual departments deyoted to the Chautauquan 
Literary and Scientific Circle. There are good 
portraits of Dr. J. M. Gibson and Clinton Scollard. 


— Sun and Shade, April. This artistic periodi- 
cal is devoted almost exclusively to photogravure, 
and the eight full-page illustrations in this number 
are of rare beauty, both in design and execution. 


They are as follows: “ The Foreground Study,”’ a 
picture of a charming spot in the Catskills. Mrs. 
G. H. Gilbert as Mre, Candonr’’; the City Hall of 
New York; an Indian in a canoe, entitled ‘‘ The 
Silence Broken’’; ladies’ entrance of the Hotel 
Ponce Da Leon, St. Augustine, Fla.; ‘* Away 
Back,’’ a view of the backwoods of Pennsylvania ; 
‘* Evening,’’ a view of Harlem River, New York, 
from a painting of Arthur Parton; the amatear’s 
page showing Richmond Rocks. Price, $4 00 a 
year; 40 centy a number. New York: Photo- 


gravare Co. 


— The May number of Romance, which, by the 
way, has a new and most attractive cover, contains 
seventeen complete stories. Mrs. Kate Upson 


Clark bas recently become the editor of this maga- 
zine, and her reputation as a successful writer fur- 
nishes assurance that any story appearing in Ro- 
mance will be worth the reading. New York: 
Romance Pab. Co. Price, $2.50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Romance, for May; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: Romance Pub. Co. 

St. Nicholas, for May; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

The Forum, f r May; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: Forum Pub. Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for May; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, for May; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

North American Review, for May; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: 3 East Fourteenth St. 

The New England Magazine, for May; terms, 
$3 00a year. Boston: 86 Federal St. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Boo k Store. 

A the Publications oy Henry Ho mn 
E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


. ogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


Importer,. Publisher. and Foreign Boo 


seller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer of French Books, SSL 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Nerk. Cat- 


alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 


erson’s Histories and Mist’l Beaders. 

Siennewe New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bheteric, and Literature. 
Hatchisen’s Physiclogy and 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., TH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in ex for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 


Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND TT WABASH CHIOAGO, ILL. 


RE , A Complete History of Britain 
THE EMPI s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. — \ ome 
“Ad htful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
come ae complete histo , adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ts t 6 ve ons 
numerous and excellent quality."—Jowr. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th St., New York. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Arch@wology, History, 
Architecture a nd Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for 
and Schools, a speciaity. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 


IST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


WH AT is THERE in it for me? is a question that characterizes a certain type of politicians. They are on 
the make Public office isa yrivate snap, Educated men ought to be above such 

motives, educational men ought to be above the suspicion of such motives. Yet we see that a certain Agency not 
only still openly offers five dollars to every one who gives information by which it is enabled to place a teacher, 
but publishes a list of those to whom all sorts of sums have N surprise us. They are of men in responsible 
been paid for this work. Some of the names on that list | iT positions, men who can influence the placing 
of teachers. This advertisement of the fact that they have been pers for placing teachers suggests that the 
have placed teachers in their own schools because they were paid do it. How can an honorable man permit 
such a possible suspicion? Yet there are men so hardened to it that they have written to us, “I like your 
candidate best, but if I put in Miss I get ten dollars from the Agency. Can’t you do as FOR ME ? 
well by me?” Nowe can’t. If a man does business that way he can’t do business with us. But is 

it not strange that men should fail to see how they are lowering themselves by such a proposition ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N.Y. 
| 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


EW H NDBOO of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst 
A (Chicago), Ill,, is now ready. Send for it, affd 
note: 1. The hundreds of positions tnis Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools 
etc. 2. That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educationa’ 
work, and in all parts of thecountry. 3. That its methods are rational and patelltgent, and not ‘‘ hearsay 


or “haphazard.” It is of value to every ambitious teacher. _C. J, ALBERT, Mgr., ELmauRsT, ILL. 


FOR FALL VACANCIES. We want geveral Grammar and 
Teachers Wanted Primary teachers who are now teaching in Mass., and who can 

be visited by superintendents; salaries from $400 to $700. Two 
High School peeing mv who will change for $1000 and $750; must be teaching in Mass. A man as man- 
ager of Commereial Department of New England City High School, $1400; a man as teacher of Violin and 
Orchestra, leader for a western college. Several women for Vocal and Instrumental Music in western 
colleges. Teacher of Drawing (Cooper Institute graduate preferred) for N. E. Academy. Native Frencli 
teacher (man) for private school, New York. Teacher of Electrical Engineering for western college. 
Send for circulars. THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 10 Tremont St., Boston. 


Teachers Wanted: 


O. M. Sutton,Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The NW. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a ‘‘ theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering,’ Itis a desirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 


apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


= ducational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Bestex ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill unter U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and F Address the Principal, 

GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


M485 STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Per For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 
‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
boxes. catalogues, the 
principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. For catal 


a D. B. AGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mags. 
For both sexes. 


Catalogues address 
@. Guugxovan. Prineipal. 


BUNTING 


When you buy Flags you 
want the best. Government 
Standard is the best; the 
largest flag dealers in the U. 
S. are G. W. SIMMONS 
& CO., Oak Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Dealers in Military 
Uniforms. Write for a 
Flag Catalogue. 


have always served me well.” 


of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through | 
local agen 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,,106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson So.Sprin 48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. | Chattanooga,Tenn.’| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


A AN TEACHERS’ We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 

AGENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 

our best effort: to advance their interests, We are securing itious for such teachers at all seasons 

of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will certa a pay you to register with us. 
Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & Co., ' Proprs AN P. FRENCH, Manager, 
Application Form. HARLAN P. FRENCH, ‘ 24 State Street, Albany. New York. 

Fall vacancies to be filled early ; College President, 

P a. Ed. Bureau, $3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 

$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; $1500-$1800; etc, 
Allentown, 


2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, Business trans- 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. L. B. LANDIS, 
205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. Pp a. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies.| 50 BROMFIELD STREET, 
Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. Foster, Manager. 


ARE WANTED at this Agency. 
fF | R S ~ H ia For the present we do not charge 
a registration fee, therefore we 
cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing a 
good position. Send stamp To.pAy for blank. 
W. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(Established in 1880.) 44 East Fourteenth St.. NeEwYorRK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ou withing change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an ine salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like ; AMBRICAN 
No FEE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamps. BUREAU, 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M. 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 


New EHngiland Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is thé oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year. 


DR. ORCUTT : --‘‘Select and send me a; “ Your Bureau is as prompt in its re* 


teacher of Latinand French at once. Ican sponses as the Boston Fire Department, 


trust you to make the selection, for you| We thank you for your courteous aid so 
promptly extended.” 
Prin. F. L. PATTEB. Supt. O. B, BRUCE. 


Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, N.H. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 


Lynn, Mass, 


address the | services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


The National League of 
State Teachers Bureaus: 


The League consists of a State Bureau in each State. 

Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 

Lf you want a position or a teacher of any kind, anywhere, 
at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 

NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 
: Send for New Illustrated Circular. Send for List of State 
Drs Managers to FRANK E, PLUMMER, General Manager, 
Gye EGISTER 

TOD 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 
(Central Office.) 


AY. 
Teachers Wanted, | 8 E °WE 
| a 
For o ll kinds in nearly every section ot | § WOT Day SWANT 
derful success of our well tried 


| Capable teachers, both men and women for positions 
| in all states, grades of work and atall salaries, Our 
enced. ou re vance ave 

and members. Circulars and applica you vacane in your school? weal be our 
| correspondent twill you. te fu enclos- 

J J G, Manager, 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
tf 147 THROOP CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLACS. 


catalogue. 
A. M. LUM 


SCHERMERHORN A 00. 


Manoger TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


The Principal of Bethel (Vt.) High School says: $6 Bromfield St., Boston. 
“It gives me extreme satisfaction to recommend the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 


8 East 14th 8t., England to all enterprising teachers. There is no need of any good teacher being on oa as long as 
Mr. Spaulding conducts Association. In his hands every may t to o the position for 
NEW YORK, whieh be is esmpesent.” may expos 
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For the School. 
How to Write Clearly. 


RULES AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. By the Rev. EDWIN A. 
Appott, M.A., Head Master City of London 
School. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


How to Tell the Parts 
of Speech. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By Rev. Epwin A. ABBOTT, 
D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. American Edition. Revised and 
enlarged by JNo. G, R. McELRoy, Professor 
of the English Language in the Univérsity of 
Pennsylvania. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


How to Parse. 


AN ATTEMPT TO APPLY THE PRINCI. 
PLES OF SCHOLARSHIP TO ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. With Appendices in Analysis, 
Spelling, and Punctuation. By Epwin A. 
ApgotT, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School. 16mo cloth. Price, $1.00. 


English Lessons. 


FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the Rev. 
Epwin A. Axpsort, M.A., Head Master of 
the City of London School, and J. R. SEELEY, 


A VALUABLE LIST! 


¢ APPROVED * 
School ai College Text Books. 


This list includes the leading publications of the firms of COWPERTHWAIT & Co. and 
E. H. BuTer & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


H. BUTLER & CO. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 
Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 
PHYSIOLOGIES | 


Physiology for Little Folks. - 
How to Keep Well. 
Our Bodies, and How we Live. 


BOOK-KEEPING: 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 


COPY BOOKS: 


Butler’s Copy Books. 
Business Standard Copy Books. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 
Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 


GEOGRAPHIES: 
Butler’s Geographies. 
Warren's Ceographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 

READERS: 

Monroe’s Readers. 
Butler’s Series of Readers. 

SPELLERS: 
Monroe’s Spellers. 

New American Spellers. 

ARITHMETICS: 


Hagar’s Arithmetics. 
New American Arithmetics. 


HISTORIES: 
Berard’s History of the U. S. 


School Music. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Children’s School Songs for Primary Classee: 
with rudiments and exercises. A collection of \3g 
songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts ; $3 60 per doz, yor 
repaid. First Steps im Song Reading. A manuaj 
for primary classes and private teaching: 30 cts 
tpaid ; 00 pet doz , not prepaid. Song Manual, 
kt; by L. O. Emerson. Caretully compiied fo; 

primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid, 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Song Manual. Book 2; by L. O. Emerson. A very 
admirable collection for pupils above the primary age 
40 cts.; $4 20 per doz., not prepaid. . 


FOR HICH SCHOOLS 
Song Manual, Book 3; by L. O. Emerson. An 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 cts.; $4 x9 
per doz. Song Greeting. by L. O. Emerson; a variety 
of solfeggio and vocal studies with part songs, giees, 
etc. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid. 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 

United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright schon) 
songs, (not graded) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the nes book of its kind. 50 cts.; $4 80 per doz, not 

re 
. Send for circular and Catalogue of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ lleges. Octavo 
musie, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application, Liberal discount to teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N, Y. 


ELECTIONS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES || 
160 pp. Choice Music. $1.00 postpaid. | 


Butler’s History of the U. S. Benton's Bingham’s Vergil. M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
Goodrich’s Historical Series. WALL MAPS: University of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabulary. §, eading Plano Instructor. $2.75 postpaid, 
, si Part II., Dictionary. Part III., Meter. Part 
ENGLISH GRAMMAKS: ee ee eae IV., Hints on Selections and Arrangement. A C A N YO U 
Bingham’s Crammars. Appendix. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. CHILDREN OF THE YEAR ‘ 
CGreene’s Grammars. CHARTS: For Children’s Day. 5 cts. postpaid. 
Smith’s Crammar. Butler’s Wells of English. POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 
LANGUAGE LESSONS: Monroe's Vocal Gymnastic Charts. By Isaac Basserr Coat. 16mo, cloth, gilt| || \ 190 pp. Latest and Best Songs. 50c.postp 
Powell’s How to See. New American Reading Charts. | top. Price, $1.50. e/ R EAD e ETWEEN 
A review of the work of the minor writers of _A ote 


Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. } 


, England of the 16th and 17th centuries, with brief 
Business Standard Writing Charts ' comments upon their influeace upon English Litera. 


_ |ture It is written with intelligence, care, and an 
Correpondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. Descriptive Catalogues, Price unusual knowledge of the subject. 
Lists, §c., sent on application to the publishers, | Our new Descriptive and Educational Cata- 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, _ |! can be had free on application. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
3 Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 


An Entirely Wew and Revised Edition 


from New Plates. 
1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, 204 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The Compendious Manual 
Onalitative Chemical Analysis 


C. W. ELIOT axv F. H. STORER, 
As Revised by W. R. NICHOLS. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
NEWLY REVISED BY 


W. B. LINDSAY, A.B., B.S., 
Prof. of Chemistry in Dickinson College, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 


28 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. Special 


Powell’s How to Talk. 
Powell’s How to Write. 


W.B. POWELL AM 
> CHOICE IN MATTER 

CHOICE !N [LLUSTRATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL IN METHOD 


PHYFE’S WORKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 


Just Published, 
IV. The Test Pronouncer. By W. H. P. PHyre. A companion volume to “7,000 
Words Often Mispronounced, containing the identical list of words found in the larger work, arranged 
in groups of ten, without diacritical marks for conventence in recitations. 16mo, 50 cents. 
Kecently Issued. 
I. 7000 Words often Mispronounced, A Guide to Correct Pronunciation. Popular 
a. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents 
’ This little volume is the most complete we have seen, and deserves immediate recognition as a val- 
uable assistant to all, whether cultured or desiring to use cultivated and refined lnngunne. It should be 
on every library tavie, and (requent reference to it will result io many surprises.”’—Boston Times. 
a. Mow amounts I Pronounce! or, The Art of Correct Pronunciation. 
25. 
“| appreciate its value and indorse your work as a mos 


aa. The School Pronouncer, Based on Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 16mo. 


earuestiy desire that vour little volume 
theese. do a great deal of good—and doubt not that that will be 
c. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23rd Street, New York. 


AN ADJUSTABLE COVER SHORTHAND, nom, 


IN ONE PIECE. Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
No join‘s on outside to come apart, Fits any superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system. says: 
book from ‘}:2mo to Svo, without cutting. No other system caters for the school like this one. 


THE THOROUGH BANJOIST 
Best Banjo Instructor. $1.00 postpaid. 


GOODRICH’S MUSICAL ANALYSIS 


~_|J For Analyzing Music, etc. $2.00 postpaid, 
THE LINES? 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 W. Fourth Street, 13 East 16th Street, 
Cincinnati, New York, 


Root & Sons Music Co., Chicago. 
ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 


Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
St. Pau. or WINONA, MINX. 


ing the Journal of Education 
and American Teacher at their 


Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be 
Price, per 100, $1 50, net, postpaid. echools for, the the parents of children will te 


ANY OF OUR READERS would like 
lf to earn from $10 to $50 by represent- 


of boys and girls have acquired Normal Institute, this Summer, they 


should correspond with us immedi 
ately. Territory is being rapidly take. 
Address Mgr. Agency Department 


THOUSANDS 


of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 


terms to Teachers. 
Send for sample. igu 
WwW. BEVERLEY HARISON, the art of desiguing by home — 


* The Manual of Fhonography,” 40 cents. 
3 KAST 147TH StT., NEW YORK. 


Take Lessons. Metrvpolitan Schoo! of Isaac|Pi 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 


School Books, and School Supplies| Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. conte NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Ss. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS. 8 East 14th St.. New York. W. B. GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, and School Libraries, and will 
< postpaid to any address their NEw CaTALOGUE OF STANDARD _ 
ISCELLANEOUS Booxs. Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, Any book published in United States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib 
718 and 720 Broadway, New York. eral discount to teachers and parties ordering quantities. Send trial order. _ 


) MISS ARNOLD’S SEWING CARDS. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM & 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


TEACHERS 
Are respectfully invited to examine 


Warren’s Primary Geometry, 


As specially intended and adapted for an earlie! 
and s mpler be inning of the subject than usual; iD 
common schools, and with man training. 


75 cents. 
Liberal terms for examination and introductto”- 
Correspondence invited by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth St- 


Catalogues free. NEW YORE: 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. 


Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily i i 
Elen y illustrated, have found a place in every en- 
S observation of the plants themselves. i i i 
p The sewing should follow the intelligent ob- 
Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla st 
t a ock, each 
n it hitty cards of the same kind, and No. 2 box each one of the fifty desi i 
o manutacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a sof 
the costly embroidery silk which has been regarded as necessary in ki in. ck Geren 
y in kindergarten practice. It is o 1 taini 
about three hundreds yards each, assorted in red yellow, blue es aie teen 2 
d, » purple, green, orange, and 
“oe of the cards and cotton to any address on recei pt of a two-cent stamp, if the Journar oF aint tuudend 
rice of box No. 1, 35¢.; of No. 2, 40c.; postage for either box, 10c. Cards by the dozen are 12C.; postage, 2 cts. 


New York Office and Salesroom, 22 Clinton Hall Astor Place, N. Y. MILTON BRADEEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


| 
| 
| | 
31 East St. 6 Hancocn Ave.» 122124 Wabash Ave (h | 
| | 


